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ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION, 
BY A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


Tue words fundamental and essential are often used very 
vaguely, and bear different senses to different minds, yet 
without the distinction’s being clearly recognized. The dog- 
matist, nay, the simple, earnest Christian believer, represents 
certain beliefs as essential; he cannot possibly look upon 
them in any other aspect; he cannot consent to call him 
who rejects them a Christian. They are, however, rejected 
by some undoubtedly good men,— exemplary men, — men 
whose loyalty to duty designates them as objects of the Divine 
approval and candidates for the heavenly life ; and it is plaus- 
ibly argued that beliefs which such men disclaim cannot be 
essential, except by the false estimate of a narrow and super- 
stitious bigotry. Yet both statements may be, and probably 
are, strictly true ; and their seeming opposition springs from 
the confounding of two entirely different questions, namely, 
What is essential to salvation, and, What is essential to con- 
stitute one a Christian? Our answer to the former may be 
broad and catholic ; while common sense and the right sig- 
nificance of words may greatly circumscribe our answer to 
the latter. Let us consider the two separately. 

1. What is essential to salvation? If it be asked what be- 
lief, we answer, unhesitatingly, No specific belief, but simply 


an honest mind, — a mind ready to receive, cherish, and obey , 
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without conscious prejudice or reluctance, whatever seems 
to it true and right, according to the measure of its light and 
its receptive power. This is uniformly the teaching of our 
Saviour and his apostles, who prescribe as the condition of 
salvation, not any specific kind or degree of faith, but a good 
life. “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
“He that doeth righteousness is righteous.” “In every 
nation, he that worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
“Other sheep I have,” says Jesus, “ who are not of this fold.” 
The Christian idea of the future life is simply the continuance 
of the present life in another sphere of being, — the living 
on with the dispositions and habits which one carries with 
him into the unseen world. “He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; he that is filthy; let him be filthy still; he that is 
holy, let him be holy still.” 

The fellowship of good men, on the way to heaven, is by 
no means confined to the Christian fold. If there be a Pagan, 
who has obeyed the law of right inscribed on his heart, on 
the relations of life, and on the objects of his moral volition, 
who has governed his appetites and passions, who has lis- 
tened to the voice of God in his own conscience, who has 
done the best he knew, he belongs to the brotherhood of the 
redeemed; and such as he come from the east and the west, 
the north and the south, and take their places in the heav- 
enly society. If there be a Jew, who has worshipped the 
God of his fathers in guileless sincerity, — honest in reject- 
ing a gospel whose disciples by their very persecution of his 
race have done their utmost to make their religion worthy of 
his contempt and abhorrence, — he cannot but stand side by 
side in the Divine favor with the devout and loyal Christian ; 
and in heaven he will learn to love and adore the name above 
every name which on earth — dishonored in those who bore 
it —he has innocently despised. If there be asceptic, whose 
doubts have sprung from invincible blindness of intellect, and 
not from depravity of heart, —an infidel, whose unbelief is 
due to the false and distorting mediums through which, chiefly, 
the gospel has been presented to his understanding, while in 
spirit and in life he has been pure, upright, generous, rever- 
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nt,— we cannot doubt that at death the scales will fall from 
his eyes, and the veil be lifted from his mind and that in 
heaven he will be associated with all who eve and keep God’s 
commandments. In this celestial fellowship, we rejoice to 
recognize him whose creed has a hundred articles, and him 
who could name but one, —the Quaker in his severe sim- 
plicity, and the Romanist with his pompous ritual, —him who 
has taken in the full light of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
him who never knew even the name of Christ, till he heard 
the voice which all who are in the graves hear and live. 

2. We pass now to our second question. What is essen- 
tial to constitute a man a Christian? Here, again, we would 
answer, No specific belief. He is a Christian who holds him- 
self ready to receive, cherish, and obey whatever Christ may, 
to the best of his knowledge and judgment, teach and com- 
mand. But who is Christ? The only Christ known to his- 
tory, —the only Christ who is entitled to that name and 
is understood to bear it, — is the Jesus Christ whose life has 
come down to us in the Gospels. When one calls himself a 
Christian, he says, as plainly as words can say it, “ I accept the 
doctrines and precepts of Jesus Christ as I find them recorded 
in the New Testament.” But inasmuch as his teachings 
were in great part confessedly embodied in his life, according 
to his declaration, “I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done,” and as he in his recorded dis- 
courses constantly refers to the most extraordinary events 
related by his biographers, and constantly appeals to them 
as proofs of his mission from God, we know not how one can 
in any definable sense believe his teachings without believing 
in general the narrative of his life. If we reject the salient 
portions of this narrative, we must maintain, either that he 
did not utter himself in any such ways as the evangelists 
report, or else that he habitually uttered himself in a way 
expressly designed and adapted to deceive his hearers. If 
we accept the former horn of this dilemma, we confess our. 
selves the disciples of a master who taught we know not what, 
and we might as well confess ourselves the disciples of one 
who had spoken in an unknown tongue; if the latter, we 
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avow ourselves what honest men cannot be, — the disciples 
of an impostor. 

To specify the point at which the assaults of scepticism 
are chiefly aimed, the miracles, —if we deny the miracles of 
Christ, we must maintain that many of his most striking Cis- 
courses were never uttered by him, but were composed by 
the author of the fourth Gospel, (who, by the way, if all that 
he wrote was the product of his own thought, was very far 
superior to his reputed master, and to all other religious 
thinkers of all ages); or else we must admit that Jesus 
Christ talked about himself in a style of presumption and ar- 
rogance which casts more than suspicion on his sanity, or his 
integrity, or both. His claims toa specifically Divine mission 
are so inextricably interwoven with the whole gospel-history, 
that there are very few of his discourses which do not con- 
fessedly imply them. 

Now, we have an undoubted right to say — if we believe 
so — that the Gospels are radically false, — that they magnify 
an ordinary man into a demigod, and put into his mouth such 
speeches as it is impossible that he should have ever uttered ; 
but, in saying this, we abnegate our title to be called Chris- 
tians. We are not Christians in any sense in which that name 
can be common to us with those who believe in the Christ of 
the Gospels, or in any determinate sense whatever. We are 
simply our own disciples. We work over the historical char- 
acter, and shape a Christ after a model of our own, — not the 
Christ of the evangelists, but a purely ideal, imaginary Christ ; 
not a being who has any place in history, or can be desig- 
nated by any term in common use, but our own individual 
conception and property. In calling ourselves Christians, 
we either deceive ourselves, by attaching an _ historical 
name to a creature of our own fancy; or we deceive others, 
in order to clothe the nakedness of our infidelity with the 
decent covering of an honored and venerable name, or in 
order, by the prestige of that name, to secure or retain some 
ecclesiastical position which we should forfeit were we to 
appear under our true colors. This is not even honest infi- 
delity, and could not bring itself within the conditions ot 
salvation of which we have already spoken. 
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In thus treating the Gospels, we do with Jesus Christ pre- 
cisely what modern historical criticism has done with the 
gods of the classic mythology. Now, had we characteristic 
names for the worshippers of those gods, respectively, — 
such names as Jovites or Minervians,—we should never 
think of applying those names to a critic who believed Jupi- 
ter to have been a Cretan foundling, raised for his merit to 
the chieftaincy of a tribe, and Minerva a daughter of his, 
distinguished by her precocious intelligence. He believes, 
indeed, in Jupiter and in Minerva, but not in the personages 
known to their worshippers under those appellatives. Had 
those deities their now-living votaries who called themselves 
Jovites and Minervians, it would be a gross insult to them 
for persons who believed Jupiter and Minerva to be an ordi- 
nary man and woman to assume these titles. Equally little 
right have we to style ourselves Christians, even though 
we believe that a Galilean peasant called Jesus Christ once 
lived, if we believe that he was altogether a different person 
from the one described by the evangelists. 

This question of names is not, as it is often regarded, a 
mere matter of courtesy. It belongs to the department of 
lexicography. The question at issue is, in point of fact, 
whether the word Christian has any meaning; for, if it is 
not so restricted as to denote a person bearing some relation 
of faith or discipleship to the Jesus Christ of the canonical 
Gospels, there is no possible limit for it within the pale of bu- 
manity. One may be a very good man without being a Chris- 
tian. Strauss is, we believe, a man of very pure character, — 
one whose private virtues would do honor to the Christian 
name; but it is subversive of all the laws of language and of 
common sense to call hima Christian, when his very specialty 
is the resolution of the Gospels into nearly equal portions of 
innocent myth and designed falsehood, with only the most 
slender residuum of fact. Why he or any one else should 
desire to be called by the name of a semi-fabulous being, 
about whom scarcely anything is known with certainty, we 
cannot imagine. We doa man who regards the Gospels as 
essentially false no wrong by declining to call him a Chris- 
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tian. We ought to suffer him to define his own position with 
regard to Jesus Christ, and then to class and name him ac- 
cording to his position. 

Why should we in our good-nature insist on calling men by 
a name sacred and precious to us, but to them possessed of 
no paramount charm or worth? Suppose ourselves among 
the loving disciples of Plato, while our neighbor —a man 
of superior excellence and the highest claims upon our re- 
gard — holds an entirely different philosophy, deeming Plato 
little else than a splendid word-juggler, shall we insist on 
fastening the appellative Platonist upon our neighbor, simply 
because he isa good man, and we love him? But why should 
we call one a Christian, though he be of the very salt of the 
earth, if he holds a position of doubt, unbelief, semi-antago- 
nism toward Christ, which if he held toward Plato, we should 
make ourselves supremely ridiculous by calling him a Plato- 
nist ? 

But while belief in Christ is essential to constitute one a 
Christian, no man has a right to say that his own interpreta 
tion of Christ’s teachings is essential; for human language is 
so ambiguous, and the mediums through which it is inter- 
preted to the individual mind are so various and so difficult 
of calculation, as to render wide diversities of belief exceed- 
ingly probable among those who derive their belief from the 
same authoritative words. For instance, it seems to us, and 
has from our very childhood seemed, so absolutely certain 
that Jesus Christ taught his own inferiority to and dependence 
upon his Father as to wisdom, knowledge, and power, that we 
cannot imagine how one who believes in his words can at the 
same time believe in the Trinity, or in the supreme deity of 
Christ. Yet we not long ago saw quoted as an unqualified 
assertion of his supreme deity certain words of his, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” which seem 
tous reconcilable only with the theory of his derived and 
dependent being. To us, again, the certainty of a full and 
righteous retribution in the future life seems as plainly 
expressed in our Lord’s words as it could be in human lan- 
guage; but there are honest, sincere, excellent men, who 
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somehow deduce from those words a very different meaning. 
No matter is it whether we can or cannot understand how a 
man reaches or justifies his peculiar interpretation of the Gos- 
pels, — if we have reason to believe that he honestly receives 
what he supposes Jesus Christ to teach, we are bound to re- 
spect him as a Christian, without reference to his creed, just 
as we are bound to honor and love every good man without 
reference to his religion. 

But here it may be asked, Is there no common ground? 
Are there no teachings of Christ too plain to admit of diverse 
interpretations? Does the term Christian imply merely the 
source of the belief without giving any light as to its con- 
tents? We answer that there is ample common ground. 
Christians agree in more than they differ in. Thus no disci- 
ple of Christ doubts the fatherhood of God and the personal 
immortality of man (though this last truth is denied by not a 
few who term themselves Christians without believing in 
Christ); and these two truths are certainly needed above all 
others for support in trial, for defence against temptation, and 
for a cheerful, hopeful passage through the valley of the 
death-shadow. Nor yet is there any considerable difference 
among Christians as to the virtues and graces which enter 
into the formation of a perfect character; for they all glow 
so resplendently in Jesus Christ, not only with a blended 
glory, but each with its own separate radiance, that they be- 
come phototyped on the retina of every eye that sees him, 
so that the sincere believer, however wrongheaded, cannot 
fail to grow into the likeness he contemplates, — to become 
what he admires. 

We have entered into this discussion because we attach an 
intense significance and an immeasurable importance to essen- 
tials in religion; and, especially under our first head, we 
would deprecate any lax construction of our words. While 
we claim the promised salvation for good men of any and 
every mode of faith, we beg that we may not be understood 
as pleading for any other than the highest standard of moral 
excellence. God will, indeed, we cannot doubt, do the best 
that can be done in the future life with every human being. 
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But what can be done with a bad man, —a sensual man, — 
one that lives wholly in and for his lower nature, when death 
cuts him off from all that he has ever loved, pursued, or de- 
sired? Without any arbitrary sentence of banishment, still 
less of punitive torture, he goes into the spiritual world 
utterly incapable of its duties and its joys. But the honest 
heart, the dutiful life, gravitates in its own nature toward the 
heaven which God has prepared for it, —toward the salva- 
tion which awaits it. There is intense emphasis in the 
words, the thought, essential to salvation ; for “ what is a man 
profited, though he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” We save our souls only by keeping them pure, true, 
noble, fit for the heavenly society and the heavenly life ; for 
salvation is not an outward condition, but an inward state, — 
a state correlative with and consequent upon character. 

But, all this granted, we reach the momentous question, 
Is there any so sure method of personal salvation as the 
Christian method,— following the steps and imbibing the 
spirit of Him whom thus only one can truly know, and whom 
thus to know is to bea Christian? There is salvation for the 
honest, pure, and dutiful, even out of Christ; but under the 
full shining of the gospel light, is there any strong probability 
of one’s becoming honest, pure, and dutiful, except through 
Christ? If not, then is it our most fruitful work, our most 
blessed privilege, to become more and more intimately con- 
versant with him in his human and his Divine relations, his 
strength and his beauty, his power and his love, his peace- 
speaking death, his resurrection, casting its clear, searching 
rays into the caverns of the grave and the realm of departed 
souls, his ascension, marking by its track of living light man’s 
path to heaven. 





Tue love of man to man begins with the daybreak of human 
existence, it is the angel that welcomes him into being, it gives 
him a home, it leads him to the temple of knowledge, it contin- 
ues with him in his temptations, it leans on his bosom, it stands 
by his cross, it opens the heavens, and sees him at the right hand 
of God. — C. Follen. 
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THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 
BY MRS, LOUISA J. HALL. 


(Continued.) 





THERE was the usual rejoicing when Mr. Gray walked into 
his own lilac-perfumed home with his little trunk in his hand, 
yi —carpet-bags were not in those days,—after his annual 
absence at May meetings in Boston. The little girls found 
in his pockets the tiny picture-books all glittering with tinsel 
paper; and George, a wonderful reader for eight years, re- 
joiced in a larger volume, the gift of his father’s old college 
friend; and was soon lost in the adventures of Lazy Law- 
rence, a new story to the rest of the world as to him, and 
destined never to lose its charm. 

The wife was glad too; but Leonard detected a shadow on 
her smooth brow, and inquired hastily, “ Have the children 
been good?” 

“Oh, very good: George has kept at the head of his class 
in spelling, and Jane has brought home her patchwork, done 
as nicely as I could do it myself.” 

Still the cloud remained. “ Anybody sick except old Mrs. 
Tarbox and Miss Vinal? ” 

“ Not that I know of, and they were both comfortable yes- 
terday.” 

“ Well, my dear, something has been troubling you.” 

“Yes, I'll tell you all about it by-and-by.” 

The cows were milked, and Mrs. Gray had strained the 
milk, and set her house in order; and she had put the chil- 
dren to bed, George being torn from Lazy Lawrence with 
serious intentions of digging a strawberry-bed next day, or 
looking among the rocks for shining stones. Then came the 
revelation. 

It was the period of hottest religious discussion in New 
England; “ Hopkinsians” were horror-struck at what they 
called the increase of Socinianism. A revival had been 
spreading through the country for some months, and had 
reached the little town of A——. The Orthodox Society 
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had been honored for the first time with a visit from a revival 
preacher, and had been holding protracted meetings with the 
usual results. “ And just as I told you, Leonard, they are get- 
ting hold of our people.” 

“It would be strange if they did not, my dear, and I hope 
they will do us good.” 

“ How can they do us anything but harm?” 

“ Don’t you think that it is good for dull, indifferent people 
to be roused from their apathy? Our parishioners just qui- 
etly kept on coming to meeting, after the good old man whom 
I succeeded had given up his Hopkinsian views; they asked 
no questions, for the religious disputes and excitements were 
going on afar off; and, under my preaching, they have re- 
mained as cold as ever. Now they will be all the warmer for 
having the fire come so near them.” 

“ But if it catches them? ” 

“They won’t burn up. Some will retain a little wholesome 
heat all the rest of their lives, and I shall do the best I can 
with it.” 

“ Don’t talk in figures, now ; tell me, how can error do any- 
body good?” 

“Tf it never could, God would have left no room for it. 
But, as to the present matter, people who have too much 
sense to be carried away by contagious excitement will at least 
look into their own views, and will hold them more firmly 
than ever; the rest may be swept along for a time, but ex- 
citement is always temporary; and, if any adopt Calvinistic 
views of religion permanently, I shall conclude that such 
views are just the best for such persons.” 

“Why, Leonard!” 

“Even so, my dear. I found some of my brethren in Bos- 
ton much disturbed and full of fight; and I suppose we do 
need a few able champions. But my part is just to show 
quietly what we believe, and why ; and, if the truth does 
not prevail in all cases, it is the Lord’s affair. I shall not 
think the worse of any man or woman who honestly cannot 
see the truth as I do, after I have done my best to make it 
plain,” 
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“ But it will be mortifying to have Mr. Wilcox drawing off 
your parishioners.” 

“Lucy, my wife, that is a personal feeling; put that right 
out of your heart at once. Don’t let us have any mean, 
mixed motives in this business. For the truth’s sake let us 
work, but for nothing else.” 

Mrs. Gray was somewhat daunted by her husband’s un- 
wonted tone of rebuke, and said no more, till, after a few 
thoughtful minutes, he asked, “ Who are leaving us?” 

“John Leverett has been at every meeting, and on the 
anxious seat the very night you went away; last night he 
told his experience, and declared himself born again. They 
have got him fast.” 

“Ton’t say they have got him. Perhaps it is his Father in 
Heaven that has laid hand upon him, not men. You know 
he has been about the wickedest fellow in the town; and 
don’t you see how natural it is for him to catch at the Ortho- 
dox view of the Atonement? What an escape for that lazy 
sinner to be told that the death of Christ will save him if he 
only believes so! He will feel very happy, and behave better 
for a time at least. Anybody else?” 

“Prudence Watson was in a dreadful state of excitement, 
you know, before you went away, and told you your preach- 
ing was cold as ice; and now she says she has found Jesus, 
and is going from house to house to tell people what the Lord 
has done for her soul. To think you should have to live 
among such ignorant, unreasonable beings! It is discourag- 
ing.” 

“Ton’t you know that we should have discouragements 
and trials everywhere? And, as to Prudence Watson, this is 
just what I should have expected; she has always been a 
nervous person, dependent on bustle and gossip, weak- 
minded, and craving excitement. Her brain is not so consti- 
tuted that she can discriminate between truth and error; 
and that is not her fault. Anybody else?” 

“You would not guess, I am sure. One of our best 
friends, — Mrs. Waters.” 

Mr. Gray thought for a few minutes. 
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“She is a sensible, excellent woman. Has she been at 
these meetings? ” 

“No, but she has been beset and talked to, and she is com- 
ing to see you this evening. She told these busy-bodies —” 

“Don’t call names, Lucy.” 

“Well, then, these saents, that she should carry her doubts 
to her minister first of all; and, if he could not help her, she 
would come to them.” 

“ That is all fair. Now, Lucy, trust all this to God. We 
will do what seemeth right, and he will accomplish what is 
really right. That is a comfort.” 

Mrs. Waters was what Mr. Gray called her; and she came 
to him at once, in a straightforward way, with her difficulty. 
It appeared to her that the Scriptures taught the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Their colloquy was not long. Mr. Gray asked 
her if she did not think Christ came into the world to teach 
the truth. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are you willing to take him for your master and teacher 
above all other beings?” 

“ Indeed I am.” 

“Do you think he would neglect to teach any truth im- 
portant to our salvation? ” 

“ Surely not.” 

“Then my catechism is ended. I am not going to teach 
you anything for or against the doctrine of the Trinity. 
You must learn of Christ himself, as I did. Now, take this 
Testament of mine, and go through the Gospel of Matthew, 
marking with a pencil every sentence uttered by Christ himself 
which mentions the Trinity or teaches it. But, remember, 
don’t mark a single word which did not come from the lips 
of Jesus himself. I am going to visit my sick neighbor, Miss 
Vinal; and, when I come back, let me see how many passa- 
ges you have found.” 

He went, and was gone a long while. When he returned, 
Mrs. Waters was just finishing her study. She handed him 
the book. He turned the leaves deliberately ; not a pencil- 
mark. They looked at each other silently a few minutes; 
her eyes filled. 
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“ You have not found what you expected ?” 

“No, sir. I am surprised and glad.” 

“ Now, if you will go home, and examine the other Gospels 
just as carefully, you will be again relieved. Jesus taught 
nothing which the reason God gave you cannot accept.” 

“But St. Paul?” 

“Ts he your teacher? Do you put him above Jesus? 
His words are hard to be understood. Christ’s are simple. 
Go back to Christ when you are puzzled; and, when your 
Orthodox friends tell you that we degrade Jesus, just inti- 
mate to them that we reverence him more than they do, for 
we believe nothing which he did not teach. He never said 
he had two natures, or three. He never said, ‘I am God;’ 
but he did say distinctly, ‘My Father is greater than I;’ 
and we believe this, if they do not.” 

The revival ran its course; and, when the excitement died 
away, it was found that the village was much where it had 
been. ‘Two or three had reformed from bad habits; two or 
three more of the most vehement had relapsed, — “fallen 
from grace.” In the Unitarian Society, several had been 
compelled by the stir about them to think more of religious 
subjects than they had ever done before ; and their faithful 
pastor had not neglected the opportunity. His knowledge 
of individuals, so carefully cultivated, now did him good 
service. None, wise or foolish, shrank from opening the 
heart to this true, familiar friend. Simple and wnjesuitical 
as possible, he still saw how best to present truth to each 
mind with a wisdom which genius or great scholarship might 
never have taught. And now he learned more than ever 
of the good sense to be found in one, the secret piety in 
another, and the sad spiritual wants of a third. Closer than 
ever was the bond between pastor and people, as he thus 
gave his whole heart to the work of bringing souls to God, 
in the sphere allotted him; and great peace was his. Yet, 
as years went on, he had what the world calls trouble. He 
was poor. He had nevertheless adopted an orphan nephew, 
whom he fitted for college with his own boy; and he put 
both through college. Insignificant as expenses were, com- 
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paratively, we still wonder how the ministers and farmers of 
those days did such things: but they did them; and out of 
the coarse jackets and trousers of the lanky freshmen, who 
were trundled in stages and dusty, old, square-topped chaises 
to the dreadful Examination, came some of the most distin- 
guished sons of New England. 

Mr. Gray’s two boys had driven the cows to pasture bare- 
foot ; and though they carried the strict principles and sim- 
ple habits of their home to Cambridge, and ran up no bills at 
a livery stable, and looked with holy horror at doings of 
which they had never dreamed before, still it was hard to 
meet the bills that would now-a-days be thought trifling. 

But Mr. Gray sighed also for his two girls. They, too, 
were bright; but he could not afford to send them away for 
education; and there was nothing beyond the district school. 
Then they must help their mother in the housework, and 
braid straw to be carried for sale at the next town; while 
sometimes he saw in them longings for opportunities out of 
their reach. But they had not been spoiled by novel-read- 
ing. Some of Miss Barney’s had found their way into the 
parish library of a hundred volumes; and they were quite 
familiar with works almost unknown to modern maidens. 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” Cowper’s “ Task,” and, above all, 
with “ Paradise Lost.” 

So he did not feel that they were ignorant, and took com- 
fort in their simple, healthy natures, their innocent lives, — 


more than innocent; useful, and therefore happy. 
(To be continued.) 





In Christianity is the principle of eternal youth, undecaying 
childhood ; nay, Christianity is the principle of eternal childhood 
itself. Therefore, in instructing children in Christianity, remem- 
ber that you teach them not as if it were a foreign tongue, but 
the native language of their minds, the language of love. 

C. Follen. 
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HEARING GOD’S WORDS. 


A SERMON BY REV. AUGUSTUS WOODBURY. 


“He that is of God heareth God’s words.” — JOHN viii. 47, 


LANGUAGE similar to this is found in different parts of the 
New Testament. Or, if the language is different, the senti- 
ment is the same. It is kindred with the declaration which 
Jesus elsewhere makes. “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” It appears in the question of the two 
disciples at Emmaus, after Jesus had left them: “Did not 
our hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way?” St. Paul expresses and illustrates the idea in the 
second chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in 
the tenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. St. John, 
in his epistles, seems to have the same thought in his mind. 
It appears, in short, to be the criterion which Jesus and 
the Apostles set up by which to determine the character 
of Divine truth ; by which to ascertain the substance of truth 
and to decide between the true and the false. “He that is 
of God heareth God’s words,” — knoweth what Divine words 
are, and cannot be deceived into believing that which pre- 
tends to be Divine and is not. 

The most important question which any human being can 
ask himself is, “ How shall I know the truth?” The great- 
est work which a human being has to perform is the salva- 
tion of his soul from all sin, and this work is to be accomplish- 
ed only through a knowledge of the truth and its outgrowth 
in the practice of righteousness. The knowledge of the 
truth is the object which you, my brethren, are desirous 
here of attaining. To help you to such knowledge is the 
work which you ask your minister here to do, and which he 
hopes here to do. It is a work which is not to be lightly 
esteemed, or inconsiderately entered upon. To engage in 
such a duty is the noblest and the most sacred privilege 
which any one can enjoy. The true priest of God is to place 
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himself in the position and the attitude in which he can best 
hear God’s words. That position and attitude are those 
which belong to the reverent, humble, devout and loving 
soul of him who is of God. 

There are two classes of faculties by which truth is dis- 
covered and religious certitude attained. The one class we 
call the logical, the other class we call the intuitional, or 
what is better, I think, the spiritual faculties. The first class 
we use in reasoning, in comparing evidence, in sifting testi- 
mony, in connecting causes with consequences, in reaching 
results which are demonstrable by argument. The second 
comprises those spiritual faculties which do not arrive at 
their conclusions by argument, but which attain the ends 
that they seek by the cultivation of conscience, the increased 
depth and strength of character, the contact which the spirit 
has with God and all good and divine things. I do not think 
that the results thus attained depend upon argument. They 
are beyond proof; all the reasoning that could be applied to 
them would neither strengthen nor weaken them. When 
they have once occupied the soul, they cannot be dispossessed. 
They remain fixed in their dwelling-place forever, experi- 
encing no change except to grow stronger and stronger, and 
at last securing the supreme control of the life. For the 
sake of the truth thus established in the soul men and women 
have endured hardships, toils, and enmities, and have gladly 
gone to painfullest death, bearing their testimony, in the most 
signal and sometimes sublime manner, to their profound con- 
victions and their innermost faith. 

If, now, we can decide between the different portions of 
truth, and determine which belongs legitimately either to the 
one or the other of the classes of faculties of which I have 
spoken, we shall be greatly aided in the task that is before 
us. I therefore make these two distinctions in relation to the 
nature of truth: viz., that it has form and substance. I affirm 
that the first of these is a proper subject of reasoning, and is 
to be decided by observation, while the second ‘belongs to 
the spiritual department of our nature, cometh not by obser- 
vation, but is ascertained by bringing into union with it the 
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highest and best faculties that we possess. I find this dis- 
tinction existing in all departments of truth, scientific, histo- 
rical, religious. I find it existing in human character and 
human life, and I find it in such lessons of duty as are pecu- 
liarly adapted to our familiar needs. Let me proceed to 
illustrate. 

Science has its form and its substance. To the former be- 
long those wonderful facts which the chemist, the geologist, 
the naturalist, and the astronomer have discovered by the 
faithful use of intellectual powers. The forms of matter; the 
structure of vegetables, plants, and animals; the building-up 
of the earth through successive eras of destruction, renewal, 
and growth; the chemical, magnetic, electric affinities of differ- 
ent bodies; the systems of suns and stars in the infinite space, 
their shapes, their density and weight, their distance from 
each other, the grand sweep of theif orbits through the illimi- 
table skies, —all these come within the range of intellectual 
perception and study. The senses first observe the facts. 
The mind then takes these facts, and reasons from them to 
the most marvellous results. We are astounded when we 
think of the progress of scientific discovery, and of the power 
which the master of science exercises in these days, when 
knowledge is increased upon the earth. The scientific man 
deals in facts and reasons, not in intuitions and spiritual 
forces. But, with his facts and reasons, he does wonderful 
things. He reads the history of the earth through the re- 
mote ages of the past, by reading the records of the rocks and 
mountains. He searches the heavens, and finds the stars in 
their lurking-places on the very verge of the universe. So 
skilful does he become in the use of his facts, as to attain 
results which seem almost like the accomplishments of crea- 
tive power. He can sit down at his desk, and, by the use 
of a few formulas and calculations, measure the orbit of a 
planet thousands of millions of miles distant from the earth ; 
can even tell its magnitude and its weight, as though, taking 
the planet from the sky, he placed it in his mental scale, and 
observed the tremulous turning of the beam; nay, can go 


farther than this, and predict the appearance of a new planet 
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ere yet it has been seen, charming the distant world into the 
circle of human vision. Or he can take a single bone, and 
construct the whole anatomy of an animal that he has never 
seen, or a single scale of a fish, perhaps a fossil scale, and 
give an account of the history, the form, the size, habits, 
even the needful food of the fish to which it belonged in 
some remote period of time. These astounding results are 
attained by careful study and accurate reasoning from known 
facts. The man of science does not pay much regard to in- 
tuitions in his researches; for he knows, and we ourselves 
know, that it would be absurd to say that any man could de- 
termine, by the power of intuition or by the spiritual faculty, 
the orbit of a planet or the form of an extinct animal. 

Yet, beneath the fact and the form, there isa substance in 
science which eludes the search of the intellect. The intel- 
lectual faculty can tell us about things, but cannot tell us the 
things themselves. It shows us in what lines the planet 
moves; it speaks of the laws of the universe, because it has 
perceived the manner of their operation; it sketches for us 
the forms of the dead animal and plant. But there is some- 
thing beyond all those which the intellect does not under- 
stand. What is the motive power, what the force of the law 
is, what the dunamis, the animus, the spirit of universal 
life and action is, the intellect cannot tell. Between the fact 
and the producer of the fact there is a great gulf. When 
reason reaches that point, it must confess its weakness, and 
wait for faith to bridge the chasm, that man may pass over, 
and know the secrets ofthe other side. The anatomist may 
construct the form; but he cannot breathe into it the breath 
of life. The plant which the skilful fingers of the artist makes 
is but wax, and has no life. The real substance which makes 
the grass and the flowers and the trees grow, and put on 
beauty and put forth fruit, escapes our most diligent search. 
We cannot see or touch or handle it; nor can we, with all our 
logicaLskill, reason it into being. 

Historical truth possesses the same characteristics. The 
historian possesses great power in reproducing for us the 
facts of the past, and in relating them with such graphic des- 
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cription and analysis as to make them appear before us as 
though they were in the present. The personages of remote 
times come and converse with us, enact once more before us 
the scenes in which they made themselves conspicuous, and 
lay before us the plans of life which they followed and of 
which they were a part. But the historian, in doing this, is 
doing but little more than stating the facts and forms which 
have come within his capacity of reception, and his faculty 
of narrating. He looks over the wide field of human achieve- 
ment, and records that which his survey has made known to 
him. The correctness of his narration, its freedom from par- 
tiality, prejudice, and bias, and its consequent trustworthi- 
ness, are to be determined by the amount and the weight of 
evidence which he presents. The accuracy of his reasoning 
is to be decided by the faithful use of our own reasoning 
powers. 

But is this all of history? Do we know it all when we 
know the facts of human life as they are all clearly written 
down? Ah! there is a substance beneath the fact. There 
is a secret, unwritten history, —the spiritual experience of 
mankind, the sins, the struggles, the conflicts, the sufferings, 
the joys, hopes, and loves of the human race. To read that 
history, and to interpret its meaning, there is required some- 
thing more than logical processes and the forms of argument. 
The realities of life, its wisdom, its truth, its soul and spirit, 
are to be spiritually discerned. The eye that sees things in- 
visible ; the ear that hears “ unspeakable words, that it is not 
lawful for a man to utter;” the sense that can touch and feel 
things intangible ; the knowledge that descends into the depth 
and ascends up on high, knowing what is in man, — these are 
the requisites for comprehending the true nature of this 
mysterious human life that is around and within us. Human 
life! we do not know it by historical deduction and metaphy- 
sical analysis. We can only know it by the depth ofour own 
spiritual experience, the quickness of our own spiritual per- 
ceptions, the keenness and clearness of our own spiritual 
insight, and the truthfulness of our own spiritual congenial- 
ity with things beautiful, divine, and true. It is this power 
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of spiritual discernment which changes history from the bare 
record of facts and events into a living story of human life. 

Is religious truth to be judged by the same methods? I 
think it is. It has its form and its substance. The one is 
the legitimate object of intellectual investigation, discussion, 
study, and criticism; the other is to be known and compre- 
hended by the responses of the spiritual nature to its forces. 
The Divine truth has diversities of forms, but the same 
spirit. Beneath the form lies the eternal substance, which is 
the source, the centre of things, the fountain of beauty, 
power and vitality. If one form disappear, another quickly 
takes its place. For the truth is fruitful and prolific beyond 
all measure of fecundity. The intellect, in its triumphant 
progress, shatters the forms of truth; but the spirit remains 
ever secure in its impregnable and invulnerable substance. 
Timid men sometimes fear that the truth is in danger from the 
fierce assaults that are sometimes made upon its forms. They 
forget that the truth itselfcan never be indanger. For what 
Paul long ago said can be said as well to-day, — “ We can 
do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” That which 
we call nature is not on the surface. Cut off, if possible, all 
that appears, the grass, the flowers, the trees; level the 
mountains, stop the flow of rivers and the ocean’s heaving 
waves, — but you do not thus destroy nature; for at once 
she sets herself at work to repair the wastes, and to clothe 
herself anew with beauty and life. There spring forth 
brighter flowers and richer verdure. More graceful and 
loftier mountains cleave the air, and there are deeper rivers 
and vaster seas. A more habitable world invites the occupa- 
tion of man, and there are new heavens and anew earth. So, 
if it be possible, destroy the forms and institutions of truth ; 
but the living spirit within will send out its forces, setting 
itself to the great work of reconstruction, and will produce 
brighter, better, more graceful, more powerful and diviner 
forms, more vital institutions, 


** Take heart: the waster builds again; 
A charmed life old goodness hath; 
The tares may perish, but the grain 

Is not for death.’ 
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There is, then, this substance of Divine truth, not cogniza- 
ble by the senses, not definable by the intellect, but to be 
known and to be comprehended by the spirit. One must 
have a spiritual ear of such quick and delicate perceptions as 
to hear God’s words, the heart burning when the words are 
uttered, — the obedient will, the wisdom which cometh from 
above. He must be able to say with all humility indeed, but 
with all sincerity too, “Now we have received the spirit 
which is of God, that we might know the things that are 
freely given us of God.” The proof of the spirit is stronger 
than that by demonstration, for it is established by the word 
of God. What grand, prophetic souls have there been among 
men who have thus lived near to divine realities and felt the 
breathings of divine inspiration! They have heard divine 
voices speaking encouragement to them in the hour of duty, 
comfort in seasons of sorrow, heavenly wisdom in times of 
silent meditation. They have had such complete conscious- 
ness of God’s presence as to be able to say, “The word of 
the Lord came unto mg.” They have enjoyed hours of 
prayer, of the visions of divine glory, of being caught up to 
the third heaven, of transfiguration on some holy mountain 
of devout experience. In such times of spiritual exaltation 
of what little worth seemed the common objects of human 
pursuit, —the wealth, the reputation, the personal conse- 
quence, the personal advantage, comfort, safety, and life 
which engross the attention and employ the faculties of many 
men! Then one feels that he is God’s, and that the only 
question that he can ask is, “ Lord, what wilt tHou have me 
to do?” Then it is, that “the Spirit itself beareth witness 
to our spirit that we are the children of God.” 

The principles, the existence of which we have thus ascer- 
tained, have their application to human character as well as 
to the objects of human study. There is a certain part of life 
which is invisible, the substance beneath the form. ‘The sur- 
face life has its forms as numerous as the varieties of human 
character. But underneath the surface is a spirit which has 
in it a vast capacity of vitality, beauty, and power for the 
very best and most permanent results. There is an unwrit 
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ten life of thought, of action, of aspiration, of affection, of 
hope and of prayer. What is said in the last verse of John’s 
Gospel—“ There are many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written ””—is true to a certain extent of every 
person whose character has any depth or substance. The 
unwritten life of Christ, with his profound spiritual experi- 
ence, must indeed have been great enough to fill the world 
with books. It has already shown that the world could not 
contain its entire record. Its inspiration has filled the world, 
not with books alone, but also with those great actions of self- 
devotion, benevolence, and heroism of which books only tell 
the story. Every man and every woman, who has lived and 
wrought in the spirit of Christ, has partaken of his depth and 
greatness of character, and has a life unwritten, a substantial 
life within and beneath the formal, to which the Divine truth 
makes its appeal and in which it dwells. It is that life which 
is the inspiration of friendship and love, which gives nobility 
and grace even to form and features most irregular and un- 
gainly, which urges on to noble and heroic activity, which 
puts the human soul in close and delightful communication 
with God. What griefs more poignant than unexpressed sor- 
rows, in sympathy with which the soul itself weeps? What 
joys more satisfying than those which, without open declara- 
tion, fill the spirit with light and peace? What affections 
more strong and constant than those unspoken feelings, 
from which, as from an exhaustless well, the soul draws 
its unceasing supplies of happy life? The charm that is in 
the sculpture or painting of the genuine artist is not in the 
delicacy of finish, the exquisite nicety of delineation and 
tracery, the chiselling or the coloring, but in the amount of 
soul and sincerity which the artist has put into his work. It 
is in the unexpressed beauty, that by some secret magnetism 
attracts our study and captivates our souls. The power 
which the accomplished orator exercises over our feelings is 
not in the polished period, the graceful elocution, the rhyth- 
mic flow of words with which he adorns his speech, but is in 
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the earnest, simple, and sincere manhood which lies behind 
all these, and which all words, copious and significant though 
they be, are powerless to express. Without the manhood; 
the outer things are but tricks and prettiness. The influence 
which a great man exerts over the world is not altogether in 
what he has done, but resides rather in the internal force of 
character with which he impresses upon the world the con- 
viction that there is something in him greater than what he 
does. In short the doing and the speaking are but the forms 
of our life, the being is the substance. It certainly requires 
no words of mine to induce you to believe that the being is 
the best of all. 

If I have thus far been correct in the statement of my sub- 
ject, it will be easy to direct our thoughts to its applications. 
The forms of religious truth, as they appear in our sacred 
books, our systems of Christian theology, our religious insti- 
tutions and organizations, are obvious to every ordinary in- 
telligence. It becomes our duty next to inquire as to what 
extent the substance of religious truth is contained in them, 
and by what particular methods that substance can be ascer- 
tained. 

Our sacred book is the Bible, more particularly the New 
Testament containing the words of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the story of his life. The Bible is not the truth itself, 
but simply the record or expression of the truth. As such, 
it is a proper object of intellectual investigation, criticism 
and study. Its claim to be the Divine word does not relieve 
the method of its expression from the examination to which 
the human mind subjects it. It invites such examination ; 
it challenges criticism; it demands the most faithful study. 
Errors have gathered about it, and they must be removed. 
Its authenticity, its genuineness, its truthfulness, must all be 
demonstrated. It is necessary for the intellectual faculty to 
examine this book,— to determine the date, the authorship, 
and the completeness of every part, to remove what is spuri- 
ous, to establish by corroborative proof what is authentic. 

But the Bible is not put into our hands solely for purposes 
of criticism. If we read simply as an inquisitive student 
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the earnest, simple, and sincere manhood which lies behind 
all these, and which all words, copious and significant though 
they be, are powerless to express. Without the manhood, 
the outer things are but tricks and prettiness. The influence 
which a great man exerts over the world is not altogether in 
what he has done, but resides rather in the internal force of 
character with which he impresses upon the world the con- 
viction that there is something in him greater than what he 
does. In short the doing and the speaking are but the forms 
of our life, the being is the substance. It certainly requires 
no words of mine to induce you to believe that the being is 
the best of all. 

If I have thus far been correct in the statement of my sub- 
ject, it will be easy to direct our thoughts to its applications. 
The forms of religious truth, as they appear in our sacred 
books, our systems of Christian theology, our religious insti- 
tutions and organizations, are obvious to every ordinary in 
telligence. It becomes our duty next to inquire as to what 
extent the substance of religious truth is contained in them, 
and by what particular methods that substance can be ascer- 
tained. 

Our sacred book is the Bible, more particularly the New 
Testament containing the words of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the story of his life. The Bible is not the truth itself, 
but simply the record or expression of the truth. As such, 
it is a proper object of intellectual investigation, criticism 
and study. Its claim to be the Divine word does not relieve 
the method of its expression from the examination to which 
the human mind subjects it. It invites such examination ; 
it challenges criticism; it demands the most faithful study. 
Errors have gathered about it, and they must be removed. 
Its authenticity, its genuineness, its truthfulness, must all be 
demonstrated. It is necessary for the intellectual faculty to 
examine this book,— to determine the date, the authorship, 
and the completeness of every part, to remove what is spuri- 
ous, to establish by corroborative proof what is authentic. 

But the Bible is not put into our hands solely for purposes 
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would examine a curious production of the past, we lose its 
meaning and vitiate its use. The Bible contains something 
more than the form of Divine truth. It also has its: sub- 
stance. Many persons dwell upon its scientific and historical 
inaccuracies, and contend that they impair its value. But 
they must remember, and we must remember, that these inac- 
curacies are only in respect to the forms in which the Divine 
truth is expressed. The substantial fact is clear and indis- 
putable. The Bible is not a manual of science or a text-book 
of history. But it declares, as no manual or text-book has 
ever done, the substance both of science and history. Itis 
not of surpassing consequence whether the heaven and the 
earth were created in six days, or six thousand years, or six 
or more great eras of time. The substantial fact which all 
the investigations of science have not been able to discover, 
or the form of science able to declare, — the substantial fact 
is in the simple statement, that “in the beginning Gop cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” Subjected to an arithmeti- 
cal test, the numbers in the Pentateuch, and in the chronicles 
of the Hebrew monarchy, may be exaggerated. But the sub- 
stantial truth conveyed in the history of the Hebrew people 
does not depend upon the correctness of its arithmetic. The 
substance of the story — the substance ofall history, in fact — 
is that “the Lord,” with a mighty hand and an outstretched 
arm, ” delivered his people from “ affliction, labor, and oppres- 
sion” — that “the Most High doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth.” 
We must read the Bible as the story of the dealings of God 
with man, — the story of human experience, the story of the 
human heart, written by different pens and told by differ- 
ent tongues, but always the same, the record of the soul’s 
great struggles and hopes, the exposition of the same human 
nature, which aspires and loves and prays, which seethes and 
strives and agonizes within ourselves, and of the same Divine 
help given to our weakness. Truly shall we confess, if we 
read aright, that the “holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

Again: there are some persons who declare that they can- 
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not receive the accounts of miraculous manifestations as they 
are given in the New Testament. The evidence does not 
appear to their minds to be satisfactory and conclusive. The 
story is said to be unsupported by sufficient testimony. If 
these events occurred, they must be sustained by credible 
and trustworthy witnesses. On the other hand, the majority 
of Christian believers declare that the evidence is satisfactory, 
the witnesses unimpeachable, the testimony deserving of im- 
plicit belief, the proof exhaustive. I have watched the con- 
troversy upon this subject with the greatest interest. But 
it has seemed to me, that both parties have missed the main 
point, — the most important point. They have been employ- 
ing their intellectual energies in settling questions respecting 
the forms of truth, while their main task should have been to 
illustrate its spirit. And it has sometimes seemed to me as 
though they were in danger of occupying the position of 
those who “ for a shade the substance miss.” The evidence 
that satisfies me that Jesus Christ possessed and exercised 
miraculous powers does not satisfy another person. What 
then? Neither of us can force his intellectual convictions. 
No one of us would surely wish to compel his neighbor to 
profess a belief in that which he does not believe, for that 
would compel him to be false to himself; but we can both go 
beneath these forms of miraculous manifestation, and come 
into communion with the substance of the truth which Jesus 
Christ taught. We can both enter into the spirit ofour com- 
mon Lord and Master, and feel his spirit entering into us. 
We can both become as children of the Father, — entering 
into that blessed relationship through the avenue which 
Jesus Christ has opened for our souls. What is beneath the 
miracle is the substantial fact, that spirit is superior to mat- 
ter; that the spirit of good is stronger than the spirit of evil} 
that the spirit of Christ is supreme in its control over human 
and natural things,—a fact which receives daily confirma- 
tion in the experience of mankind; a fact which, once under- 
stood, makes miracles possible, probable, and actual. Read- 
ing the New Testament with a desire to ascertain and possess 
the spirit of that great life which illustrates all its pages, we 
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shall gladly and gratefully admit that “ God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son.” And, being then “of God, we shall hear 
God’s words.” 

Again: systems of theology are to be considered as forms 
of truth, and are thus to be subjected to intellectual exami- 
nation. Their statements are to be sifted and weighed. 
Their credibility depends upon the force of argument which 
they may use in their favor. Whatever statement of reli- 
gious belief is offered to my acceptance must commend itself 
to my intellectual perceptions, and must establish itself by 
reasoning which cannot be answered. It may have upon it 
the sanction of long-established authority, and be venerable 
for its antiquity; it may be gray with the mosses of the 
Church. Yet these do not constitute a certain and unde- 
niable claim to its reception. If a man comes to me with his 
dogma, saying, “ Believe this and be saved, disbelieve it and 
be lost,” he at once appeals to my mind; and my mind re- 
quires him to prove by correct logic the truth of the statement 
which he offers. If he cannot satisfy my mind, I cannot be- 
lieve; and, if his alternative is accepted, I must be lost. It 
is better that I should be lost than that I should pretend a 
concurrence with his dogma without a belief in it. I cannot 
be saved by a false profession, — that is certain, —and I am 
willing to take the chances of being saved by my truthful- 
ness, even though it compel me to reject the long-declared 
dogmas of the popular theology. But there is this to be ob- 
served: there was, without question, some substantial truth 
beneath and within the old dogmatic theology which the 
dogmas and declarations of ecclesiastical councils endeavored 
to express. It therefore becomes my business as a disciple 
of the truth to study into those dogmas, and ascertain if there 
be within the hard, dry shell any sweet and wholesome 
kernel. The form I may reject, but the substance I cannot 
afford to lose. 

Once more, institutions, rites and sacraments belong to the 
formal part of religious truth. They are on the outside, the 
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external expression of something greater than themselves. 
Doubtless there has been a time when these were more ex- 
pressive than they are now, as there was a time in Hebrew 
history when the Temple and its institutions were most im- 
portant for the religious life and culture of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. But when Christ came and declared that there was one 
present among the people who was greater than the Temple, 
that the Son of Man was Lord of the Sabbath, and that the 
hour was coming when the true worshipper would worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, he pronounced certain sub- 
stantial truths which existing institutions were inadequate 
to express. In our day it is requisite that the institutions of 
our religion should, in some measure, express or at least sug- 
gest the substantial truths which underlie them. The Roman 
Church is the perfection of ecclesiasticism. It has its mani- 
fold rites, its numerous sacraments, its inflexible authority. 
In all the formal characteristics of religion, it is absolute and 
supreme. The Protestant churches do not agree to its as- 
sumptions. The genius of Protestantism is, that Divine 
truth shall have but few forms, but an abundance of spirit and 
substance. The two rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
simple, touching, and pure, are all that it professes to prac- 
tise. And in these it perceives such significance and beauty, 
as well as simplicity and truth, that no Christian heart can 
willingly let go its hold upon them. The innocence of child- 
hood and the purity of water may well express the holiness 
of the spirit of consecration, and the eating of bread and the 
drinking of wine may truly symbolize that spirit of hospitable 
communion which hallows the intercourse of Christian dis- 
ciples, and extends over the commonest and most familiar 
things the sanctions of Christly and Divine association. I 
can conceive that in both extremes, in the ritualism of Rome, 
and in the utter simplicity and non-observance of Quakerism, 
a truly devout soul can commune with Christ and God, and, 
if the spirit be rightly attuned, can in the one case as in the 
other “ hear God’s words.” 

I do not know that I need to illustrate my proposition to 


any further extent. It remains simply to observe what con- 
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clusions follow from the statements which I have made. If I 
was correct in saying that the salvation of the soul and the 
knowledge of Divine truth were the two most important 
works upon which we can engage our faculties, and if it be 
true that the forms of truth are inferior to its substance, it 
seems to follow that we can perform our allotted tasks only 
by entering into the substance and the spirit of the truth. 
A man may be outwardly Orthodox in every particular of be- 
lief and observance; but he is not thereby saved, nor does 
he thereby come into a knowledge of the truth. Forms and 
institutions, as we all know, are transient; but the word of 
the Lord abideth forever, and that is the word which by the 
gospel is preached,—that is the word which a man must 
hear, and upon which his whole interior and exterior life 
must be based. It is not to believe about Christ and God ; 
but it is to live in Christ and God, and to have them live in 
the souls of men. It is not to have the form, but the power, 
of godliness. It is not even to understand the truths of 
Christ and the designs of Divine Providence. But it is to 
live in the presence and under the conscious inspiration of 
these truths, and to trust, in all life’s varied experience 
of sorrow and of joy, in the unchangeable and inexhaustible 
love and wisdom of the Father. 

“You do not get a clear conception of truths,” writes 
Frederick Robertson to a friend. “ You are less able wholly 
to understand. Could it be otherwise? If, instead of a 
clearer conception you are getting a grander idea, even 
though it should give a bewildering sense of indefiniteness 
and infinitude, is not this gain rather than loss? Who can 
understand? Ifa man understands spiritual truth, 1 should 
think he knows, because he feels little about it. If you are 
exchanging measurable maxims for immeasurable principles, 
surely you are rising from the mason to the architect.” 

How then shall we know the substance of truth? We can 
know the formal truth by the diligent study of formal things, 
the facts of science, history, the Bible, and human life. But 
we must do more than this. We must study into, and come 
into closest communion with, the invisible and interior spirit 
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of all these. Have we not all, in some measure, a spiritual 
sense? Do we not all feel the presence with us of mighty 
and divine things? Do not our hearts burn, and our eyes 
moisten, when we witness or when we read the story of 
human heroism and self-sacrifice and the Divine mercy and 
compassion? We must cultivate this spiritual sense; we 
must make our way, underits guidance, into the reality of the 
truth. Ifwe seek with a loyal love for all things, good and 
true and divine, we shall find these things, — not all at onee, 
indeed, but by degrees. We shall reach a little way at first ; 
we shall find a small portion to help us on to greater acqui- 
sition. 

The truth will come to us in answer to prayer, when our 
hearts are all open to receive the inflowings of the Holy Spirit. 
It will come in our communion with God and our own souls- 
in the nearness of our spirits to Christ, till, like the beloved 
disciple who leaned upon his breast, we hear the whisper of 
his inmost thought. It will come in the sincerity, fidelity, 
and truthfulness of our lives — as we trust in God, as we are 
faithful to the deep humanity of man. Our souls will expand 
nnder such genial influence, and become capable of receiving 
all things beautiful and true. We shall feel the coming of 
God’s truth as our souls feel the coming of the morning, as 
the trees feel the coming of the spring, as the birds in their 
nests feel the coming of the day, —the tremor of awakening 
life, which revives our bodily and mental strength; which 
sends the sap through all the boughs and sprays and buds to 
clothe the tree with beauty; which touches the power of 
song, arousing it with first a gentle chirp and twitter, then a, 
bright and louder note, then sweet snatches of melody, then 
at last the rich, full tones of praise which make all nature 
vocal. 

Thus we enter into the life, and raise the divine song of 
truth. Then shall science speak to us of one greater than 
herself, and history bear a record not wholly apparent on the 
printed page. Then we read the words of prophet, apostle, 
and Christ, and find them bright with a new meaning and an 
unaccustomed light. Then we look over and into human life, 
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and perceive how rich and full are its capacities for virtue. 
Then we feel that Christ is with us as a brother and a friend; 
and God gives his presence for the companion of our walks 
by day, and spreads the wings of his protection above our rest 
by night. Then shall our common experience and our daily 
duties be lifted up out of their dullness, and become the 
sources of a delightful, happy life. Then shall we be ready 
for every labor and every sacrifice which the truth demands. 
Then, ascending the lofty heights of being, we shall bring 
down a consecrating spirit to hallow allourlot. Perhaps for 
us there will be a Pentecostal day, perhaps a vision like that 
of Stephen or of Paul, perhaps even a mount of transfigura- 
tion. Our familiar life shall be refined from its dross and sin 
till God shall see in it His image, as a refiner of silver sees in 
the crucible the reflection of his face. Dear friends, with 
such a spirit, we shall know the things that are freely given 
us of God; our hearts shall burn within us; we shall hear 


God’s words! 





SUNSET. 
BY REY. 8. D. ROBBINS. 


Down toward the twilight drifting, 
Hover now the shadows fast ; 

See the evening clouds are rifting, 
And the storm is over-past. 

Here and there the stars are peeping 
Gently from the azure deeps ; 

Angel guards around are keeping 
Watch and ward while nature sleeps. 

Memory to the heart is calling 
Loving phantoms that had fled ; 

While, like dew around me falling, 
Come the visions of the dead. 

Hush! the solemn midnight tolleth ; 
Morn is breaking from on high ; 

God away the darkness rolleth ; 
Light is immortality. 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S NEEDS. 


BY JOHN F. W. WARE. 


It would require an ability I do not possess, and I should fail 
either to satisfy others or myself, were I to attempt to define 
that being of so many conflicting elements commonly: called 
by us a young man. I might delineate different classes of 
young men; but to give an idea, broad and just, of the order, 
would be simply impossible. I doubt any one’s ability to do 
it. It would require exactness in limning, a skill in the man- 
agement of shades, a nice perception of balance, a clean power 
of analysis, with hearty sympathy and genuine charity such 
as I suspect no man possesses. A fast young man, a nice 
young man, a good young man,— any one knows at once what 
these comprehend. You have only to name the qualifying 
adjective, and the type is before you; but I should fall far 
short, I should fear to do wrong and injustice, were I to at- 
tempt to describe the young man, what he is and what he is 
not. Therefore I leave that task untried, simply pausing to 
say that a young man is one in whom the elements of a good 
and valuable life exist as yet in chaos, upon which, mainly by 
himself, the great creative act is to be performed, by the 
moving of whose will all things in him are to subside into 
just proportion and place, and grow into order and beauty and 
grace. By no external action, as by no gentle handling of 
himself shall this be, but through patience and fidelity, — 
the growing of primeval chaos into all the wonder and glory 
that the earth now wears, under the moving spirit of God, not 
more certain and inevitable than the growing of true man- 
hood in him, let but his spirit rightly move and mould. 

I have said by no external action, but I must add a qualify- 
ing word. I do not think we who are older deal quite gener- 
ously by those who are younger, and that we stand in the 
way of their self-handling. We have, as parents and friends, 
rightfully and inevitably, a good deal of influence over them; 
and we do not exert the right influence. We are too uneven. 
Young men get a great deal of foolish indulging, and they 
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get a great deal of as foolish snubbing. They are not dealt 
with harmoniously and consistently, but by extremes. If you 
are driving a full-blooded, generous beast, your strong and 
even hand makes you easily his master, and you and he are 
on excellent terms, and all his noblest is freely given you; 
but your weak and vascillating and nervous touch exas- 
perates his mouth, and sours his temper, and chafes his spirit ; 
he frets, and sweats, and shirks. Your whimsies make him 
whimsical. You get mutually provoked, and your journey is 
wretched and a failure, and you are each glad to be quit of 
the other. The most shrewd, practical common-sense I ever 
heard uttered on the subject of dealing with young people, were 
Rarey’s off-hand talks, while he was getting some obstreperous 
horse into the straw. I wished every father and mother in 
the land could have heard him, so admirably were they adapted 
to the much-misunderstood matter of domestic dealing with 
young, erratic, but not vicious blood. 

The young man needs a strong and even hand, and he will 
bear it. It is the unevenness, —the symptom of weakness, — 
that irritates him. He is not unreasonable, he is not unman- 
ageable. The unreasonableness of others frets him; and it 
ends either in rebellion or despair, probably in both. I have 
had young men say to me that they were not understood at 
home, did not have justice, were kept worried, and made to 
feel that there was small chance of their coming to anything, 
and they might as well not try, they were “bound to the 
bad” anyhow; and I have known fine temper and real good 
permanently injured so. The even hand which a well-bal- 
anced character will always carry, is the best guide and the 
surest help, as it is the only aid, a young man really needs 
when taking himself into his own hands. 

It is important that a young man should at once understand 
that he has duties, — that his is not to be only a selfish, 
outside existence ; that he has not merely a pleasant life before 
him, in which he shall consult his own convenience ; not 
merely an existence of toil, as the condition of present 
comfort and future wealth; but an existence in which he shall 
do something direct and tangible for his own moral welfare 
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and the real good of the world about him. He must make his 
life necessary to others. It is best that a young man should 
face this fact at once. Duty is life’s imperative demand upon 
him. He may have regarded his boyhood as a time of irksome 
restraint and longed to be his own master, when he could 
do “just as he had a mind to.” But no man can ever do 
that. So soon as he passes out of the government and cop- 
trol of parent and teacher, he passes under the control of 
duty. There is no escape from an obligation inhering in 
our very nature. Manhood brings no exemption from tasks. 
It only shifts the master. Omri may die, but then Tibni reigns. 
I wish it were so obvious that I need not mention it, that a 
young man’s first need is character, — not principle merely, but 
character, the result of principle. He will not find that this 
has been done in any way for him. Principles have been in. 
stilled, examples set; but they have not given, they cannot give 
character, that most costly of all attainments, that most price- 
less of all gains. That he has to make. He will find nothing 
so valuable, so invaluable ; nothing that can stand him in its 
stead, nothing that can supply its place. Young men regard 
with envy those whom they think more favorably situated 
than themselves, — who can get as, they think, a better start. 
They love to be boosted rather thai to climb. They think out- 
side things are going to make success, — that-success comes 
of what is done for them, not by them. This is a young man’s 
fallacy. A start given is of very little moment. It is not 
money or favor or family that starts a man. Think what you 
will of these, the truth is that a man starts himself, and the 
thing he starts on is character; and he who makes the best 
start and has the best chance for every kind of success is he 
who has the broadest and deepest and firmest principle. 
Without that every other advantage is valueless; with it a 
man can afford to forego every other aid. It may not make 
him a rich or a leading man, it may not be the way to im 
mediate and flashy results. Perhaps it may never give these: 
but these are not what young men ought to want. They ought 
not to occupy so much thought and exert so much influence. 


In themselves, they are of no possible value. They will do 
VOL. XXXVIII. 23 
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very well should they come in honorably by the way; but 
we are foolishly perverse when we rank money or family above 
character, or suppose that, with any decent man or woman 
they ever take its place. The young man who starts in life 
with a clear, moral sense, with a firm resolve to abide by 
principle, who has no meanness and will stoop to no deceit, 
—who despises policy, and will have none of it,— that 
is the young man who shall win life’s truest rewards, and 
wear the crown immortal; that is the young man who shall 
have respect and confidence and love, and grow with God 
and man. What shall be given in exchange for these ? 
Houses, lands, stocks, ships, a name known in every port, a 
credit in every clime? Put the gold of California to the 
wealth of Peru; pile up what India has, and add it to what 
Australia gives; increase that by the incomes of all thrones, 
the revenues of all seas, the harvests of all lands; put all that 
was ever named or ever dreamed in the one scale, and a genu- 
ine manly character in the other. Swiftly, immovably, the 
beam settles under the weight of character, while that end 
which holds all this accumulated income of a world flies with 
its gossamer weight high into the air. Too strong is that? 
Well, then, you know how some trifling, genuine deed will 
thrill the heart, an act of d&voted loyalty to principle start the 
quick pulse; but whose heart thrills at pomp and display and 
wealth? Mr. Peabody’s money doesn’t touch any body’s heart, 
but Mr. Peabody’s use of it does. It is his character exalts 
his gold: the image and superscription on it is not the 
guinea’s stamp, but his character’s stamp. You may have a 
cold, intellectual surprise or approval of mere accumulation ; 
you may envy it, —and that is one of the meanest feelings a 
man ever has, — but do you welcome and honor and love and 
approve it, as you do one of the least of the unselfish deeds 9 
Young men! those who hold the really conspicuous places in 
history, and the large places in men’s hearts, are not Napo- 
leons and Rothschilds; but they are Washingtons and Abra- 
ham Lincolns, men whose character is their noblest worth. 
Those who are leaders and moulders of the better sentiment, 
in the world, the country, and the community, — the sen- 
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timent which in the end prevails, — are they whose characters 
have given them power. If you havg not a farthing in your 
pocket, and have character, I will ensure you all that is of best 
worth with man; and you do not need any assurance of that 
with God. 

It seems to me important that a young man should 
cultivate his finer feelings. I say cultivate. I think I am not 
mistaken in saying that an idea prevails among young men, 
that it is manly to suppress that class of emotions which can 
any way be connected with sentiment. Sentiment is a thing 
they are afraid of. They have seen it in nicely cravated 
clergymen, in any gushing young woman, and they have had 
it, ad nauseam, in cheap romances ; and this which is a shab- 
by counterfeit they have mistaken for that high virtue with- 
out which no man is man. A man despises his better feelings, 
and tries to get the mastery over them at his peril. The 
nobleness of humanity lies in them. I have known young 
men ridicule the most sacred emotions, who would not be 
moved by any eloquence or entreaty, by beauty of character 
or of nature, selfishly, yes bestially, stolid, when everything else 
was stirred to the deeps, simply because they thought it 
manly to appear indifferent, and godlike to seem superior. 
The effect of this on character is permanent and perilous; a 
man cannot do such violence to nature with impunity ; it 
will recoil on him; it will eat into his heart; it will make 
him cold and uncongenial, and hard and selfish and proud, 
not one of which are legitimate ingredients in manhood. 
Young men! if you begin by putting down the tender things, 
you end by putting them out. Encourage such feelings, cul- 
tivate them; don’t be afraid to feel, and show that you feel 
Check neither feeling nor expression; be sure that no man 
is more manly than he whose heart is warm with all sympa- 
thies, quick in all emotions, alive to all beauty and nobility, 
sensitive even as a woman. No well-balanced character 
otherwise is possible. Alone it keeps the heart fresh and 
young, pure and true. 

It is not merely on his own account that the young man 
should cultivate the finer feelings; but so only can he rightly 
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appreciate and live with others. That is a great art, almost 
the art of arts—the art. of living together,—and it has to be 
learned patiently, often painfully. The young are a little too 
apt to forget other people, — their feelings, their rights, their 
wishes, their opinions. Most earnestly I insist upon the neces- 
sity of true manliness and independence of character; and yet 
these with conditions and within limits. The independent man 
is he who, with due respect for himself, cordially accepts and 
respects his relations to everybody else. He never forgets 
the golden rule; he is not proud nor cold nor selfish ; he 
is not the first person singular, incarnate. He knows that 
liberty is possible only under law. Where law is set aside, 
comes license; and where the proper restrainings of inde- 
pendence are denied, comes impudence. A great many young 
men think themselves independent, who are simply impudent, 
intolerably impudent. They forget that any one has rights 
but themselves, and they trample ruthlessly on that which is 
most sacred in others, to others. The great fact is, that, 
while we live together, we must regard others as ourselves. 
Life must be compromise, not of truth, not of duty, not of 
principle ; but of convenience and whim and desire and 
comfort and selfishness. I cannot lay my hand upon it, but 
I think somewhere either Emerson or Thoreau says something 
like this: “ A little avoided, a little surrendered, a little over 
looked, and, lo! the rough and jagged edges slipped into 
their places, and life became an exquisite mosaic.” I give you 
the idea, but the felicity of the language in part escapes me. 
That is the big truth, though. If you want to be independent 
after the selfish style, go to the desert, shut yourself away 
from man, and have it out. Mayhap you will come back de- 
cent. If you want the independence that everybody will 
respect, and that you can make of use, respect other people, 
remember God allows them just what you claim, and that 
your two claims must clash, unless by some wisdom of com- 
promise, by some giving way. We talk of a straight road 
through life ; but the way of life must be curvilinear, a series 
of avoidances. Tilt against sin and wrong and shame and 
evil; but go around a feeling, a right, even a whim of another. 
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You don’t sacrifice anything so. Your manhood is intact. 
You respect Divine limitings. The jagged edges slip into 
place, and lo, ! concord and harmony. You may not sympa- 
thize in, you may not agree with, you may not respect much, 
what others greatly prize; but everything honest in another 
is entitled to mental hospitality and decent courtesy. Though 
the man be not great, nor wise, nor known, though he be 
weak and annoying, God has respected him so much as to 
allow him to be born, and to give him the attributes of a com- 
mon humanity. You should do no less. The smallest right 
of another should be sacred as you would have your own be, 
and no life has greater charm than that which acts up to that. 
Lives must not be repellent spheres, but confluent streams. 
If you cannot take the doctrine on the broad Christian 
ground, or accept it on the philosophic basis of “ self-interest, 
well understood,” take it on the lowest. Beware of tread- 
ing on other people’s toes; your own have corns. 

Not only is it the young man’s duty to select some hon- 
orable, useful occupation, which he will stick to, be in earnest 
about, but he should resolve himself to be of use; not put 
all that he is into his vocation, but remembering that no 
vocation can hold or express the whole of man. He should 
make sure that he is preparing himself, at least, for useful 
work among the many wants of the world. One of his first 
resolves should be that the world shall be the happier and 
the better for his living in it. He must feel that to the extent 
of his ability he is personally responsible for its condition and 
progress. The task laid on him by the Great Taskmaster is 
not understood unless it include active duty for others. And 
how mightily would all good causes move forward, how 
rapidly would evil things disperse, were every man to step 
into life in that spirit! Do not say “How am I to make my- 
self of use?” Where there is a will, there is a way. Oppor- 
tunities and means will spring up right about you, if only 
you have the desire. No man so humble but he has an im-. 
portant work in the smooth working of society, just as no cog 
in the machine is too minute not to make jar and perhaps ruin 
if it be broken. There is no excuse for any. Sometimes I 
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look at young men, and wonder if they suppose God made 
them only for a tailor to exercise his ingenuity upon, or to 
carry a cane, or dance the German, or walk behind a cigar. 
I look them in the face; I watch their movements; I dis- 
sect their manners; I analyze their language. Their elegant 
self-satisfaction doesn’t deceive me; their fashion and arro- 
gance do not bluff me; I’m not convinced that they are the 
autocrats of the universe, or their feeble words, if the oaths 
be big, quite the crack of doom. I say, “ Poor piece of 
very poor clay, man only in your garb, superb in your 
shame, what are you good for? How do you happen to 
be tolerated, you libel on the sacred name of man? What 
are your days, what are your nights? What are you, 
and what is your doom, — contemptible caricature of God’s 
image that you are? The cut of your coat is not going to 
give you any credit among the angels; the entree of the man- 
sions of society is not going to introduce you to the courts of 
heaven; you do not now escape the contempt of every decent 
man and woman, and you shall not by-and-by escape the scorn 
of God.” I believe in, I rejoice over, I trust young men. 
Grand are they in the prophecy of what they are to be; but, 
if they would escape the fashionable stupor in which so many 
souls steep themselves, in whom the superficial stamp of 
society’s applause shall be found to be the ineradicable Cain- 
mark of Divine displeasure, they must learn to live resolutely 
and rigidly to some higher end, and deem him only to be dis- 
graced who will not be of use. 

I want to say this word, too: do not be superficial, either 
in what you do or what you are; it is your duty to strike 
deep, and to live deep. Surface things characterize the times : 
a man of show will distance a man of substance. It is so at 
the bar, it is so in Wall Street, it is so in the pulpit; vivas 
or bravos are not for depth and breadth, but for dash and 
show. Yet virtue will be avenged. The showy man gra- 
"vitates toward his true value. The last analysis reads, 
mene, mene. Do you let the putty and the varnish and the 
stucco go. As a quaint man said, feel for the furring, and 
drive your nail home. Don’t fret over your deserts. In 
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the end every man gets what is his; and better to stand 
well with the few who discern, better be sure of the real 
value of what you do and are, better know that all is se- 
cure, than have the cunningest applause a fickle people ever 
tickled a vain man with. 

I remember that an evangelist tells us that once, when 
Jesus had looked upon a young man, he loved him. Qh, en 
viable young man he! It was no small thing to be loved of 
Jesus ; and I think all of us, except the sordid and the selfish 
who have forgotten that they were ever young, lean toward 
young men, sympathize with them, would shield and help 
them. Perhaps we do not make that quite evident, and, los- 
ing sight too much of our own green thing, do not make allow- 
ance, — lose too early, and manifest the loss of patience we 
should hold to. We think they will never outgrow their fol- 
lies, — which are after all rather the creatures of inexperience 
than will, — and settle down into something useful and wise. 
We are api to chafe at this disagreeable side which they per- 
sist in turning towards us, and fret at their vanities, crude 
opinions, and overweening self-importance. And yet, these are 
harmless things if they be taught to master themselves. We 
have all been boys, and some of us, the most useful and most 
respected now, were very troublesome, disagreeable young 
men, full as vain and opinionative and important as any of to- 
day. See how life has drilled us down to very calm and re- 
spectable and dull citizens, to staid and sober fireside fix- 
tures, —how it has taken the romance and the folly out of us; 
its dull routine and severe toil made of many such as sorry 
a drudge as the worn-out animal in the mill. There is noth- 
ing bad in the young man as young man. His tendencies are 
toward nobleness, his affinities are with truth; but he is im- 
pulsive, he is inexperienced, he is easily deceived. He wants 
knowledge; he wants balance. He is brave, but he is not per- 
sistent ; he can attack, but he cannot wait. He is easily dis- 
couraged where he cannot make head at once. He must 
achieve great things. He believes in the future, and does 
not know that the clouds so brilliant in the western horizon 
are but a dull lead to him who stands under them. He is 
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wilful, perverse, impetuous, domineering, knows more than 
he ever will again, and snubs parents and sets aside authori- 
ties “just as if he didn’t know.” He will not heed advice; 
he will not respect wisdom; he will not credit other men’s 
experience; he persists in buying at his own cost; and 
so he falls into mistakes, runs risks, gets into trouble, easily 
enough avoided, and which he will one day lament. He 
is apt to become selfish,—regardless of home duties and 
home obligations, to seek pleasure, to crave doubtful noto- 
riety. He is urged on by companions, and in turn urges 
them into issues of which he never dreamed, —in dreams 
would have abhorred. His views are not broad; his aims are 
not high. Life is an inverted pyramid; trifles are its base. 
He grasps at, believes in, the specious and showy. Sacred 
things are distasteful, and restraint irksome. And yet the 
last thing anybody ought to feel is discouragement about him. 
There is too much grand and good for that. Time will do 
much, and his own wiser self do more. 

Yes: depend on that wiser self in you, young man, which 
may grow wiser with every day. Do not, like the man at 
Bethesda, wait for somebody. Do it all yourself. Rejoice in 
your youth because of its capacities and duties, — because of 
the power in you to do and be something that shall help out 
not only your own character, but the world’s great good. 
Childhood is the season for the exuberance and overflow of 
the animal spirits, for thoughtlessness and play ; but, with the 
putting-away of other childish things, you should begin to put 
away these, — should put on the dignity of action, as well as 
assume the dignity of manhood, that you may gradually 
become wonted to the heavier burdens you must bear through 
the heat of life’s day. 





Tar is a blessed hope that doth not slacken us in our duty, 
nor maketh us secure, but increaseth both a cheerful will, and gives 
greater strength to mortification and all obedience. — Bishop 
Leighton. 
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PURE FRIENDSHIPS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
BY REY. W. B- ALGER. 


THE most persuasive recommendation of these friendships 
is seen in the class of persons who are their most distin- 
guished cultivators and exemplars. Men overflowing with 
the tenderest sensibility, devoted to the loftiest ends, bravest 
to dare, most patient to suffer, most generous to renounce, — 
studious, afflicted, holy, unconquerable souls, — such are the 
ones who put the highest estimate on the friendships of 
women; who instinctively seek to win the confidence and in- 
terest of the best women they meet; who are surest to sur- 
round themselves with a group of pure and noble women, from 
whose sympathy in conversation and correspondence they 
draw unfailing supplies of solace, strength and hope. Find a 
person to whom a tender friendship is an absolute necessity, as 
it was to the classic De Tocqueville, who said, “1 cannot be 
happy, or even calm, unless I meet with the encouragement 
and sympathy of some of my fellow-creatures,” and you will 
never find him sneering at Platonic love. Klopstock, soul of 
ethereal softness and sanctity; Jean Paul, who added the 
finest heart of womanhood to the athletic soul of manhood; 
Richardson, so blameless in his life, so pathetic in his writ- 
ings, so pleasing in his half naive, half grandiose, personality ; 
William Humboldt, the loving son and brother, the irre- 
proachable statesman, the majestic scholar, the model of a 
Christian gentleman; Matthieu de Montmorency, hero and 
saint ; Schleiermacher, the unflinching thinker and prophet, 
devout muser, yearning comrade, encircled by Rachel Levin, 
Charlotte Von Kathen, Dorothea Veit, Henrietta Herz, and 
the rest; Channing, brave seeker and servant of truth, spot- 
less patriot, lofty friend of humanity, burning aspirant to 
God, finest and grandest American character, — these, and 
such as these, are the men who have most sought and valued 
friendships with choice and spotless women. On the other 
hand, the contemners of such a sentiment will be found most 
fitly represented by Thersites, who continued to ridicule 
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Achilles for the tender-heartedness he showed towards the 
dead queen of the Amazons, until the hero killed the rancor- 
ous scoffer with one blow of his fist. 

But, of all the class of men we have been speaking of, no 
one has more thoroughly tested the contents of this relation 
in personal experience, or more completely mastered and dis- 
played its secrets by psychological criticism, than Jacobi. 
Jacobi sat, for half his life, in the centre of a sort of Platonic 
academy of noble women ,—such as his own sisters, the Prin- 
cess Galitzin, Sophia Delaroche, and Cornelia Goethe, revolv- 
ing, both in native feeling and critical thought, all the treas- 
ures of pure affection. Bettine, after a visit to him, said, 
“ Jacobi is tender as a Psyche awakened too early.” In his 
two works, “ Allwill’s Correspondence” and “ Woldemar,” he 
unfolds the true philosophy of Platonic love, in its psycho- 
logical foundations and workings, and in all its subtlest ramifi- 
cations, more fully than anybody else has ever done it. 
Jacobi held the glass before his own bosom, dipped the 
pen in his own heart, and drew the noble though ewaltee 
Woldemar after the life. The chief characters in this romance 
of philosophy and sentiment are Woldemar; his brother 
Biderthal, to whom he is passionately attached ; Dorenburg ; 
the three sisters, Caroline, Luise, and Henriette Hornich; and 
their dear neighbor and associate, Allwina Clarenau. Caroline 
and Luise marry Biderthal and Dorenburg; Allwina becomes 
Woldemar’s wife, but Henriette becomes his friend. This 
friendship becomes so comprehensive and intense in its 
vitality, that life would be nothing to them without it. An 
element of strange perturbation and suspicion enters into it. 
They fear it is becoming love, and are most wretched. But 
at length, after much perplexity and distress, all comes clear ; 
and they are blessed with a perfect spiritual sympathy again, 
as serene and pure as that between two seraphs. 

The story and many of its separate incidents have been 
greatly censured and ridiculed; but Jacobi had an insight, 
a knowledge, a mastery, in these delicate matters, far supe- 
rior to that of his critics. Whoso really fathoms his exposi- 
tion must justify and admire it. The characters of .Wolde- 
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mar and Henriette are extraordinary and exceptional; they 
are nevertheless true; and their experience is accurately 
depicted, and affords an invaluable lesson for those who can 
read it. “I had, from a child,’ Woldemar writes, “a sweet 
lovingness for everything whch came in beauty towards my 
senses or my soul. I was full of pleasure, courage, and sad- 
ness. I bore something in my heart which divided me from 
all things; yea, from myself, I strove so earnesly to embrace 
and unite myself with all. But what made my heart so lov- 
ing, so foolish, so warm and good,—that I never found in 
any one. Before the rising and before the setting sun, 
under the moon and the stars, full of love and full of despair, 
I have wept as Pygmalion before the image of his goddess.” 
After many vain trials to win a sufficing friendship, after long 
observation of others and study of himself, Woldemar con- 
cluded it unattainable, and laid the hope aside. “I found,’ 
he says, “ that, collectively and singly, we nourish too many 
and too eager desires, are too deeply harassed by the pursuits, 
cares, joys, and pains of life, are too much tortured, excited, 
distracted, for two men anywhere, in these times, to become 
and remain so completely one as my loving enthusiasm had 
made me dream.” But Henriette revived this long-forgotten 
dream in Woldemar, and made it real: and in his friendship 
we see carried out the idea of a man in whom a foreign per- 
sonality has so overlaid and taken up his own, absorbing his 
will and determining his reactions, that in his relation to her 
the element of sex is excluded, as it is in his relation to him- 
self; and marriage with her would seem to him worse than 
incest. 

The Duchess de Duras, in a letter to Madame Swetchine, ex- 
presses herself“ indignant with the refinements of ‘ Woldemar,’ 
the mixture of true and false, the combination of just reason- 
ing with perverted sentiment. This love which is not friend- 
ship! and this friendship which is not love! Well, in the 
name of God, to love, is it not to love?” Ah, Madame la 
Duchesse! do you think, then, that all the infinitely compli- 
cated minglings and windings of human feeling are so lucid 
and simple? Is Jacobi, the German Plato, so stupid a meta- 
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physician and so low a moralist that you can so easily teach 
him acumen and ethics? Your scorn is misplaced, your 
laughter incompetent. Had Madame Swetchine read “ Wol- 
demar,” we may be sure her verdict would have been dif- 
ferent. 

France has stood for a long time in advance of every other 
nation in regard to the friendships of its men and women, 
pure as well as impure. The reason of this is to be traced 
in historic causes, going back to the birth and dispersed in- 
fluence of chivalry. Chivalry burst into its most gorgeous 
flower in Provence; Toulouse was the capital whence its 
light and perfume radiated through France. It spread thence 
into Spain, Italy, Germany, England, and other places; but 
nowhere reached the height and copiousness of power it had 
in the land of its origin. Its most fervent manifestation, at 
the summit of its state, was seen in the worship of woman, — 
the chaste and enthusiastic homage paid by the knight to the 
lady of his choice. This ideal idolatry of woman, which played 
so dazzling a part in the poems of the minstrels and in the 
inner life and historic feats of the knights, in the gradual 
change of times, subsided into a delight in the society and 
conversation of woman. The peculiar combination of influ- 
ences that presided over this process may be briefly indi- 
cated. 

Few women at the present time appreciate the debt of 
honor and gratitude they owe to the troubadour or wander- 
ing minstrel of the early Middle Age. Moncaut has well re- 
vealed it in his “ History of Modern Love.” Feudal tyranny 
then held the whole sex in the sternest slavery. One day 
the wife, or the young daughter, confined in the upper story 
of the walled fortress, sees, passing by the castle, a poor 
youth with a guitar suspended from his neck, humming a 
languishing air. She gazes on him; she hearkens to his song ; 
she thanks him with a gesture and a smile. He has brought 
a@ momentary relief to the weariness of her sad captivity. 
Cast a glance on this roaming singer, this homeless rhymer ; 
the last representative of that noble poesy born before 
Homer. This gentle son of poverty, seeking his bread with 
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the strings of his viol, — this Bohemian of the eleventh cen- 
tury ,— goes to regenerate barbarian society. The influence of 
music and poesy, which nothing mortal can resist, will win 
him permission in all places to sing what no one would dare 
to say. He will publish the sighs of woman for liberty, at a 
time when her life is an imprisonment; the prerogatives of 
love, its independence, when the father disposes of his daugh- 
ter without deigning to consult her wishes or her vows. Be- 
fore the ladies of the castles, he will celebrate the splendid 
deeds of the knights; before the knights, he will compassion - 
ate the tears and hardships of the ladies shut up in the cas- 
tles: and thence will arise a double current of attraction and 
of sympathy between the oppressed women who suffer and 
the generous men who long to deliver them. 

But causes far deeper and wider than that of minstrelsy 
wrought in the favorable influence of chivalry on the con- 
dition of women, — causes psychological, physiological, and 
social. The exalting effect of love is well known: its incit- 
ing and glorifying power is seen even in birds and beasts at 
the pairing-time, in a new brilliancy of plumage, and a won- 
derful increase of courage. Love produces a greater secretion 
of force in the brain and other nervous centres. This exu- 
berance of spirit, or exaltation of function, is usually a tran- 
sient phenomena, the gratification of its impulses bringing 
its cause to a termination. It may, however, be made perma- 
nent by such an appropriation of the product as will react to 
keep the cause alive. That is to say, materialize a passion, 
and you destroy its power, — its flame dies in the damps of 
indulgence ; but spiritualize a passion, and you perpetuate 
its power, — its flame becomes a spur, pricking the sides of 
intent. 

The love of woman has in all ages given birth in man to 
passionate desires, poetic dreams, deferential attentions, per- 
suasive forms of politeness; but only once in the whole of his- 
tory has this softening, quickening, exalting power—restrained 
from a destructive outlet, and stimulated to an unparalleled 
richness of manifestation, stamped with chastity by the domi- 
nant conscience and imagination of the time — broken out in 
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one great swell as an inspiration to glorious deeds, illuminat- 
ing the world, and making an immortal epoch. Such, in one of 
its aspects, is the significance of chivalry, whose crest wave 
broke into bloom in the Provengal literature ; whose consum- 
mate flower, lifted far aloft, was Dante’s homage to Beatrice. 
The inspiration of chivalry was the love of woman; but that 
love was spiritual. It aimed not at a personal union, to die 
away in marriage, but at a deathless fruition in heroic achieve- 
ments, This ideal appropriation of love, to engender self-ab- 
negating valor and beneficent deeds, originated from the 
meeting of the two currents of martial history and the Chris- 
tian religion in a prepared people and period. 

War was the chief institution and experience of man down 
to the Middle Age; Christianity had then become sovereign 
of the common beliefs and fears. The priests, who governed 
thought and conscience almost without check, were vowed 
to perpetual chastity ; that was held up as the highest virtue. 
But gallantry has always marked the soldier. This element 
of military life, inoculated with the fire of imagination 
and the sanctity of the gospel, — as happened in the poetic at- 
mosphere of priestly and feudal Provence,— was transformed 
into that pure, intense worship of woman sung by the Chris- 
tian troubadours, admired and emulated alike by lords, min- 
strels, and squires. For when the priesthood adopted the sons 
of war, and sent them forth under Christian sanctions, they 
naturally imparted their own duties and sentiments to them 
as far as possible. The result was the knight, with his lyre, 
cross and sword,— mixture of poet, warrior and saint; imper- 
sonating in strange but beautiful union the military, the 
literary, and the ecclesiastic ideal, in which the sensual flame 
fostered in the atmosphere of battle was blended with the 
mental purity nourished by the exercises of the cloister, and 
tempered with the rich fancy evoked under the stimulus of 
the academy. Chivalry was the child of martial adventure 
and religious faith, married by the culture of the Church. 
The gallant worship of woman native to the camp, the poetic 
worship of woman created in the court of minstrelsy, and the 
rellgious worship of woman set forth by the Church in the 
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apotheosis of the Virgin Mary, blent in chivalry, produced 
that stainless and ardent devotion of the knight to his lady, 
which was appropriated as at once the incitement and the re- 
ward of brave and disinterested actions. Dipped in that pure 
pool of sentiment which the Angel of Christianity stirred, 
the darts of Cupid were cleansed from aphrodisiacs. The 
thought of a pure and lovely woman was then naturally allied 
with the thought of Divinity; the association of garter and 
star not was difficult. 

The enthusiasm thus copiously generated, forbidden by the 
reigning spirit and circumstances of the age to escape, either 
through the bent of sensual indulgence, or through that of 
mere dreaming sentimentalism, was forced to flow forth in 
the only remaining channel,— that of self-consecration to peril- 
ous adventures, glorious services, feats. of toil and penance. 
When arms and knight-errantry fell out of fashion, in a more 
settled age, this force of enthusiasm, no longer flashing forth 
in warlike emprise, illumined the saloon; the current of feel- 
ing, instead of being directed upon the field, circled in the 
breast, sparkling out in genial talk and graceful forms. The 
idolatrous dovotion to woman, which had nerved the arm of 
the knight, and upheld chivalry, now subsided into a respect- 
ful sympathy with woman, and, animating the heart of the 
gentleman, became the ornament and sweetener of society, 
the inspiring basis of intercourse. In consequence of the 
stimulus and position resulting from the extreme honor paid 
to the great feudal dames and their beautiful sisters, in that 
palmy era, the higher class of women in France obtained a 
social development whose advantages they have never since 
lost. 

France also had another period quite unique for the varied 
and wonderful development it gave to the genius and char- 
acter of woman. An anonymous writer, in the English “ Na- 
tional Review,” has described this epoch in a passage of 
marked wisdom and brilliancy. “The court of France,” he 
says, “in the reign of Louis XIII., the regency of Anne of Aus. 
tria, and the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., produced a 
company of ladies, in whose presence all the remaining tract 
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of history looks dim.” Cousin has nobly drawn the portraits 
of their leaders. “The wars of the League had left the great 
nobles of France in the enjoyment of an amount of personal 
freedom, importance, and dignity, greater than was ever 
before or since the lot of any aristocracy. Chivalrous tradi- 
tions; the custom of appeal to arms for the settlement of 
personal quarrels, a custom which is said to have cost the 
country some nine hundred of its best gentlemen in aboutas 
many years; the worship of womanhood, carried to a phari- 
saical strictness of observance,— were conditions, which, 
though socially disastrous in various ways, exalted the indi- 
vidual worth, power, and majesty of men to the most imposing 
height, and rendered a corresponding exaltation imperative 
upon the women, in order to secure that personal predom- 
inance which it is their instinct to seek. The political state 
of France was one which afforded the members of its court 
extraordinary occasions for the display of character. That 
state was one of a vast transition. Feudal privileges had to 
be either moderated, defined, and constitutionalized, or else 
destroyed. The revolution which was about to operate in 
England, and to end in liberty, was already working in France 
with a manifestly opposite destiny. Richelieu and Mazarin 
were slowly and surely bringing about an absolute despotism, 
as the only solution of the political difficulties of the State 
consistent with its greatness, and, probably, even with its 
unity. The opposition of the nobles to the diminution of 
their power was carried on with far greater boldness and 
grandeur of personal effect, inasmuch as it was done without 
directly affronting the monarchical authority in‘the persons 
of its weak representatives, Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria. 
The two great ministers were the objects against which the 
whole wrath of the nobility was directed. Hence the war 
against encroaching monarchy was in great part waged in the 
court itself; and the king and the queen-regent were them- 
selves found from time to time in the ranks of the indignant 
aristocracy. Here, then, was a wonderful field for individual 
effect: and that field was open to women no less, or even 
more, than to men; for the struggle on the part of the latter 
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was, upon the whole, a selfish and ignoble one. No national 
idea inspired it; every one was for himself and his house ; 
and the women were perfectly able to sympathize and assist 
in quarrels of this personal and intelligible interest. In these 
days, too, rose Port-Royal, with its female reformers, saints, 
and theologians, offering an asylum to weary and repentant 
worldliness and passion, or a fresh field for vanity which had 
exhausted its ordinary irritants. On every side lay great 
temptations and great opportunities ; and the women of the 
period seem to have been endowed with singular qualifica- 
tions for the illustration of both.” 

The historic tradition of her great, lovely, brilliant, accom 
plished women is one chief reason why friendships of women 
with men are more common and important in France than in 
most other countries. Besides, the French are a more ideal 
people than others ; live more from the brain, less from the 
spinal axis; take a deeper delight in the mere social reflection 
and echoing of life. And in this, on account of their instinc- 
tive swiftness of susceptibility, perception, and adroitness, 
refined and noble women can have no rivals in the other sex. 
The luxury of the British is taciturnity ; but to this day the 
favorite excitement of the French is conversation, and con- 
versation is the food of friendship. 





Axmost all mankind are constantly catching at something more 
than they possess, and torment themselves in vain. Nor is our 
rest to be found among these enjoyments of the world, where all 
things are covered with a deluge of vanity, as with a flood of fluc- 
tuating, restless waters ; and the soul flying about, looking in vain 
for a place on which it may set its foot, most unhappily loses its 
time, its labor, and itself at last ; like the birds in the days of the 
flood, which, *‘ having long sought for land, till their strength was 


quite exhausted, fell down at last, and perished in the waters.” 
VOL. XXXVIII. 24 
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THE OLD-AGE OF PRESIDENT QUINCY. 
** At evening-time it shall be light.’’ 


Ir is the parable of our life. Lights and shadows divide 
the world’s longer and shorter day; but at evening-time the 
darkness shall be dispelled, or shall hang in veils of purple 
and gold about that face of glory. 

As we learn from the memoir of President Quincy, by his 
son, Mr. Edmund Quincy (a notice of the book will be found 
on one of the last pages of this number), it was ever his way 
to maintain that the former days were not better than these, 
that the world improves as time goes on. It pleases God to 
work in time, and to take time for his work, — measures of it 
so vast that they exceed our poor thought. Some modern sci- 
entists seem to imagine that it is time, not God, that creates ; 
and that, only give us time enough, we can dispense with a 
Creator in our cosmogony. This is, of course, a foolish, athe- 
istic dream; but it is none the less true, that the goings-forth 
of the Creator are step by step, a thousand years to his day. 
Since these things are so, faith lays hold of the future, and 
seeks to justify expectation by appealing to this law of pro- 
gress. Happy is he who can make out his case, at least to 
his own satisfaction, as this brave old man whose name we 
have written at the top of the page ever could. As the day 
goes on, the light which makes the day increases for one in 
whom hope so abounds, and “at evening-time it shall be 
light.” 

Is this sentiment, or is it fact? We maintain that it is fact, 
progress, not decline, as time goes on, —a kingdom of God 
drawing ever nearer and nearer as age after age draws to a 
close, and harvest upon harvest is garnered. If we will study 
carefully the defeats and disappointments of man’s life, the 
very facts that seem to make against hopefulness do really 
encourage it. In a multitude of instances we fail to reach 
the ends that we seek, not because these ends are not to be 
reached by us, but because we have missed the way. For 
example, so far as religious and moral truth is concerned, our 
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world is in much darkness; nevertheless, there is light in 
store for men who are willing to seek for it in the right 
direction. It is too much the way of some to talk about the 
unknowable, to exaggerate the limitations of our human fac- 
ulties, to puta slight upon man’s reason, and to speak dis- 
couragingly of all brave inquiries into the truth of things. 
There are those who would have us believe that we are to 
go on making countless discoveries in the realm of nature, 
and devising countless mechanisms in the interests of a mate- 
rial civilization, whilst the darkness of the soul, so far as all 
light from above is concerned, is to grow deeper and deeper. 
It is needless to ask how long men will be content to study 
the laws of plant life and of animal life, to build continental 
railroads, and lay down ocean telegraphs, in utter ignorance of 
their own souls, and of the place which these souls occupy in 
the universe, and of the relation of these souls to God; it is 
needless to ask, because we are to have more not less light 
from within us and from above us to walk by. The opposi- 
tions of mental and moral science, and the failures of some 
who seemed to be somewhat, and at all events supposed 
themselves to be somewhat, cannot be appealed to for the 
sake of discrediting wisdom herself, should instruct but not 
dishearten her children. . They only enjoin better methods 
and more humility; they suggest, even in the midst of disap- 
pointments, that the very seeking for the truth supposes 
already a certain knowledge of the truth, and implies a 
healthy confidence in our faculties. But, what is vastly more 
to the purpose, the very darkness in which even Christendom 
is still found emphasizes the great lesson of the Master of all 
wisdom, — that we must descend before we can ascend, and 
that the only way to reach the highest knowledge is through 
doing the humblest duties; that, in short, the light towards 
which we are steadily advancing is the light of life. There 
are better religious times in store for the world, — days of 
vision; these alternating ages of superstition and of scepti- 
cism, this timid nursing of fading lamps, these unworthy fears 
about the progress of science, these special pleadings for the 
mere letter of Divine revelations, are not forever. We were 
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created for the light, and the light is come into our world; 
and, as the Day of the Lord wears on, we shall come into it, 
living the life we would inherit, loving that we may know, 
and knowing that we may love. Work! say some, because 
you can know nothing; but a genuine Christian life is not 
such a rushing about in the darkness, —it is a movement 
towards the light, and into the light. It ought to be consi- 
dered, moreover, in this connection, in how many cases failure 
might have been success, had the soul’s condition answered 
in any measure to the soul’s quality. We are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the importance of conditions. Strong and 
faithful persons are at work upon problems of human condi- 
tion which have heretofore been almost wholly neglected 
even by the thoughtful; and if the priest and the Levite pass 
by on the other side, hurrying to say their prayer, to the 
neglect of suffering humanity, it is to bring their priesthood 
and their Levitical function into merited contempt. High 
Church and Low Church, Narrow Church and Broad Church, 
Right Wing and Left Wing, are agreed in this, — that the bet- 
ter day must at least begin on earth. The expectation of the 
poor shall not always perish. The clouds may linger long, 
and hang over us at times very darkly; but “at evening- 
time there shall be light,” and the faces that have anes so 
sad shall feel the heavenly shine. 

So is it with the world at large. How is it with the individ- 
ual? Let the brave old President answer out of his own 
experience. There are those whose tones, as years are mul- 
tiplied, are always tones of lament and despondency. They 
seem to have at least one canonical book at the tongue’s end. 
They know “ Lamentations” through and through. They are 
proficients in complaining. Believers are becoming fewer ; 
the standard of society is lower; the foundations are crum- 
bling; the government is fatally demoralized. It is a great 
mistake to accept such complaints as tokens of superior 
thoughtfulness and eminent piety. They may be quite the 
reverse. A growing soul, like a growing plant, grows by 
the light and towards the light. If our living has been, 
as all true living must be, a growth in thought, in feeling, 
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in faith; if we have bravely and thankfully welcomed all 
the light that in the providence of God has come to us, as 
ready to receive new truths as to uphold the old ones; if we 
have followed out our old convictions to their legitimate 
results, and have not repressed the new convictions of a still- 
expanding mind and heart in obedience to the demands of a 
superficial consistency, or any pride of opinion; if we try to 
say what we say not because we believed it yesterday, speak- 
ing only from memory, but because we believe it to-day, 
speaking out of the abundance of living hearts, and with the 
illustrations, applications, and enlargements that have come 
with time; if we are willing to admit that the world of our 
maturity and age can no more be stationary than the world 
of our fathers’ maturity and age, which we were so eager to 
change ; if we will only strive to see that a perishing form 
may be one of the signs of a spirit waking to new life, as the 
bursting of the bottles signals the newness of the wine, — 
then the eye of age shall shine with a brightness even be- 
yond the light of youth; and fresh gleams of an ever-bright 
ening day-spring shall gather upon the declining path, and 
“at evening-time there shall be light.” Some one sent to 
President Quincy Theodore Parker’s “ Sermon of Old Age.” 
He thus comments upon it: “Some things are represented 
according to nature, some are imaginary, others mistaken. I 
cannot agree that it is the characteristic of old age to lose 
the love of new things and new persons, and think the old to 
be better. On the contrary, almost everything at the pres- 
ent time seems to me to be better; and I do not limit this 
opinion and feeling to physical improvements and accommo- 
dations, but extend it to morals and religion. It is true that 
with increasing population crime has increased, but with it a 
counteracting spirit is at work aiming to repress these con- 
sequences, accompanying which is an enlarged sense of pub- 
lic duty, willing to make sacrifices of time, labor, and money 
for the general improvement and comfort of our race. And 
as to persons, although love of the lost gradually fades 
away with time, and exists more in memory than in feeling, 
yet the love of the friends who remain to us is increased in 
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intensity by the bereavements to which, in the course of 
nature, age is compelled to submit. I can truly respond to 
Mr. Parker’s anecdote of Dr. Priestly, who in his eightieth 
year preached that ‘ old-age was the happiest time of life.’ ” 
So wrote Mr. Quincy, then in his eighty-third year; and natu- 
rally, for he ever kept “ at least abreast of his time ” to the 
very last. It is in part a blessedness that comes of mental 
and physical health, and yet it is owing far more to conscien- 
tious Christian growth. On the evening of the last day of the 
year 1863, the old man’s diary came to this fit and beautiful 
conclusion: “ Dec. 31. With the close of the year comes the 
conviction that the time has come to close this diary forever. 
The light of the sun is withdrawing ; but, blessed be Heaven, 
the light of the evening star reveals the hope of a coming 
immortality.” One half-year more, and it was all over, and 
“at evening-time there was light.” 

Let a reasonable and religious faith accept the parable and 
the interpretation, and take great comfort in them. We are 
saved by hope; that is, we cannot be saved without hope. 
We can bear up cheerfully under great disappointments and 
sore perplexities, if we are persuaded that they are only for 
the hour; that, besides the peace which the confiding heart 
experiences, even in the season of trouble and conflict, there 
shall be a victory and a rest, a happy issue out of all our sor- 
rows and defeats, a beautiful kingdom and a glorious crown, 
a golden sunset on earth, a light above the brightness of the 


sun beyond. E. 





Keep silence and retirement as much as thou canst ; and, through 
God’s grace, they will keep thee from snares and offences. 


Hoty men in former ages did wonders in conquering the world 
and themselves; but we, unhappy, degenerate, and drowsy crea- 
tures as we are, blush to hear that they did what we cannot or 
will not do. We are, indeed, inclined to disbelieve the facts, and 
rather choose to deny their virtues than to confess our own indo- 
lence and cowardice. — Bishop Leighton. 
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Rome or Reason is the title of an article in a late number of the 
* Catholic World.” It is manifestly from the pen of Dr. O. A. 
Brownson, whose vigorous statements and close logic will be at 
once recognized by those familiar with his writings. Taking 
Francis Parkman’s ‘“ Jesuits in North America,” Dr. Holmes’s 
*¢ Professor at the Breakfast Table,” and an article in the ‘ Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer,” as his texts, he accuses these writers and 
others of making a gross mistake in saying that Rome and Rea- 
son are two opposite poles. Our readers will be interested in 
seeing how he makes out his case, if they do not agree with his 
conclusions. 

‘* Now, is it not time that thinking men, and authors who claim 
intelligence and mean to be just, should stop this contrasting of 
Rome or authority and reason? The cant has become threadbare, 
and men of reputation and taste should lay it aside as no longer 
fit for use. It does not by any means state the fact as it is, for 
there is not the least discrepancy between the Church and reason ; 
nor is there, in accepting and believing the revealed word of God 
on the authority of the Church proposing it, the least surrender of 
reason or nature. The Catholic has all of reason that belongs to 
human nature, and full opportunity to exercise it; and his soul is 
as free as the soul can be, and he is, in fact, the only man that 
has really a free soul. If God is in his masters, he is also in him. 
He has no less internal light because he has external light, and 
no less internal freedom because he has external authority. The 
Professor is quite mistaken in presenting the Church and reason 
a3 two opposite poles. Nay, his illustration is not happy: for the 
two poles, if we speak geographically, belong to one and the same 
giobe, and are equally essential to its form and completeness ; and 
if we speak magnetically, and mean positive and negative poles, 
they are only the two modes in which one and the same substance 
or force operates ; and certainly in Catholic faith both authority 
and reason are alike active, and mutually concur in producing one 
and the same result. 

‘* It is only when we borrow our views of Catholicity from the 
theology of the Reformation, or suppose that it is substantially 
the same, that the authority of the Church can be regarded as op- 
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posed to reason or repugnant to nature. He who has read the 
fathers has discovered in them no abdication of reason or want of 
intellectual freedom; and he who is familiar with the medieval 
doctors knows that no men can use reason more freely or push it 
further than they did. Melchior Cano, a theologian of the six- 
teenth century, in his ‘ Locis Theologicis,’ a work of great authority 
with Catholics, enumerates natural reason as one of the common- 
places of theology, whence arguments may be drawn to prove 
what is or is not of faith. A school of philosophers have latterly 
sprung up among Catholics, called traditionalists, who would seem 
to deny reason and to found science on faith ; but they have fallen 
under censure of the Holy See, and been required to recognize 
that reason precedes faith, and that faith comes as the comple- 
ment of science, not as preceding or superseding it. By far the 
larger part of the errors condemned in the syllabus of errors 
attached to the Encyclical of the Holy Father, dated at Rome, 8th 
of December, 1864, are errors that tend to destroy reason and 
society. The Church has always been vigilant in vindicating nat- 
ural reason and the natural law. 

‘** But the Reformation was a complete protest against reason 
and nature, and the assertion of extreme and exclusive supernat- 
uralism. In Luther’s estimation reason was a stupid ass. The 
reformers all agreed in asserting the total depravity of human 
nature, and in maintaining the complete moral inability of man. 
According to the reformed doctrines, man never actively concurs 
with grace, but in faith and justification is wholly impotent and 
passive. Man can think only evil, and the works he does prior 
to regeneration, however honest or benevolent, are not simply im- 
perfect, but positively sins. This was the reformed theology 
which the writer of this article had in his boyhood and youth 
dinged into him till he well-nigh lost his reason. The Church has 
never tolerated any such theology ; and they who place her and 
reason in opposition are really, whether they know it or not, 
charging her with the errors of Protestantism, which she has never 
ceased, in the most public, formal, and solemn manner, to con- 
demn. There are, no doubt, large numbers included under the 
general name of Protestants who imagine that the Reformation 
was a great movement in behalf of intelligence against ignorance, 
of reason against authority, mental freedom against mental bond- 
age, of rational religion against bigotry and superstition; but 
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whoever has studied the history of that great movement knows 
that it was no such thing, — the furthest from it possible. It was 
a retrogade movement, and designed in its very essence to arrest 
the intellectual and theological progress of the race. Its avowed 
purpose was the restoration of primitive Christianity, which, what- 
ever plausible terms might be adopted, meant, and could mean 
only, to set the race back some fifteen hundred years in its march 
through the ages, and to eliminate from Christendom all that 
Christianity for fifteen centuries had effected for civilization. The 
Protestant party was, by its own avowal, the party of the past ; 
and, if there are Protestants who are striving to be the party of 
the future, they succeed only by leaving their Protestantism be- 
hind, or by transforming it. 

“The Church has always been on the side of freedom and pro- 
gress ; and the normal current of humanity has flowed and neve" 
ceased to flow from the foot of the cross down through her com- 
munion; and whatever life-giving water has flowed into Protest- 
ant cisterns, it has been from the overflowings of that current, 
always full. You who are outside of it, save in the application of 
the truths of science to the material arts, have effected no pro- 
gress. You have worked hard, have been often on the point of 
some grand discovery, but only on the point of making it, and are 
as far from the goal as you were when Luther burnt the papal 
bull, or suffered the Devil to convince him of the sin of saying 
private masses. You have always found your works after a little 
while needing to be recast, and that your systems are giving way. 
You have been constantly doing and undoing, and never succeed- 
ing. Save in the physical sciences, and some achievements in the 
material world, you are far below what you were when you started. 
Of course, you do not believe it, because you confound change 
with progress, and you count getting rid of your patrimony in- 
creasing it. It is idle to tell you this ; for you have already fallen 
so low that you place the material above the spiritual, and the 
knowledge of the uses of steam above the knowledge and love of 
God. 

‘‘ Rome or reason, Rome or liberty, is not the true formula of 
the tendencies of the age; nor is it Catholicism or rationalism, 
but Catholicity or naturalism. The extremes opposed to Catholicity 
are, on the one hand, exclusive supernaturalism, or a supernatu- 
ralism that condemns and excludes the activity of nature ; and, on 
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the other, exclusive naturalism, or a naturalism that denies and 
excludes all communion between God and man, save through nat- 
ural laws, or laws impressed on nature by its Creator, and held to 
bind both him and it. Your evangelicals are exclusive supernat- 
uralists, as were the great body of the Protestant reformers ; Au- 
guste Comte, J. Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Mr. Parkman, and 
the Professor are exclusive naturalists, who deny the reality of all 
acts or phenomena not explicable by natural laws or natural 
causes. All the sciences, since Bacon, are constructed on natu- 
ralistic principles ; and theology, philosophy, or metaphysics, which 
cannot be constructed without the recognition of the supernatural, 
are rejected by our savans as vain speculations or idle theories 
without any basis in reality. They belong to the age of ignor- 
ance and superstition, and will never be recognized in an age of 
light and science. As the Church clings to them, insists upon 
them, she is behind the age: and they who adhere to her are to be 
tolerated and pitied as we tolerate and pity idiots and the insane, 
unless, indeed, they are clothed with more or less power; then, 
indeed, we must make war on them, and exterminate them. 

‘« Few who have studied this age with any care will question the 
fidelity of this picture. The active living mind of this age un- 
questionably tends either to this exclusive naturalism or to the 
Catholic Church, which is the synthesis of the natural and the 
supernatural, of authority and freedom, reason and faith, science 
and revelation. Protestantism, which is exclusive supernatural- 
ism, it is becoming pretty well understood, cannot be sustained. 
It cannot be sustained by reason, for it rejects reason; it cannot 
be sustained by authority, for in rejecting the Church it has cast 
off all authority but that of the State, which has no competency 
in spirituals. It has supported its dogmas, as far as it has sup- 
ported them at: all, on Catholic tradition, the validity of which it 
denies. This cannot last ; for where people are free to think, and 
have the courage to reason without let or hindrance from the 
State, they will not long consent to affirm and deny tradition in 
one and the same breath. They will either fall into the natural- 
istic ranks, or be absorbed by the Catholic Church, and it is use- 
less to trouble ourselves with them as Protestants.” 


— Col. E. R. Goodrich has been writing for the ‘* Brooklyn 
Unien” a series of papers describing incidents in the late war, 
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some of which are new tous. We have been pleased, as we think 
all will be, with the following story, which has some good philos- 
ophy in it. The gallant Colonel says: 

“ A favorite saying of those who are afraid to run the race with 
the black man is, ‘ that they make good servants.’ Will you, in 
these days of ‘ societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals,’ 
print the following narrative of the war, showing how much better 
master the black man may be than some of those who believe him 
only fit to serve? On one of the marches of the gallant Ninth 
Corps from the Rapidan to Richmond, the transportation was 
climbing a long and steep hill, when one of the six-mule teams 
came toa halt. The loyal Southerner (black to be sure) called 
to his usually faithful mules for another pull; but they did not 
respond as promptly as the blasphemous wagon-master thought 
proper ; and, with the customary oaths, crack went his whip over 
the heads of the unwilling mules. 

**¢ Hold on dar, boss: don’t whip dem mules,’ cried the team- 
ster ; and, getting down from his wagon-seat, he commenced his 
tour round his team, touching the head and neck of each animal, 
and ostensibly examining harness, etc., but says to his mules as 
he goes round them, ‘ Look here! who give you dem oats ebery 
morning? Who curry you down ebery morning? Who takes dese 
mules to de spring twice aday? What yer hitched to dis wagon 
for, anyhow?’ By the time he had returned to his seat he gathers 
up his reins, the faithful mules tighten in their traces, the moral 
suasionist cracks a loud crack in the air, crying out, ‘ Go on with 
dis wagon, and stop foolin’.’ The wagon goes on, and both hu- 
manity and brute force are honored in the transaction.” 


— We cut the following from the Baptist ‘* Watchman and Re- 
flector :” 

* The ‘ Congregationalist’ gives the substance of Prof. Phelps’ 
address to the late senior class at Andover. We know of no 
one less disposed than he to sound a needless alarm, and none 
whose words of caution are entitled to more weight. After having 
said that his ideal of a preacher was that of a ‘ scholar using his 
scholarship with the aim of an orator,’ and that every year in- 
creased his conviction that ‘ this high Calvinistic ideal’ was the 
true one, he adds, ‘ At the same time, I find alongside of this 
conviction another which is also deepening with years. It is that 
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our Protestant denominations are not in all respects using this 
theory of high culture in the ministry in a Christian way. I 
acknowledge some alarm at the prospect before us, if the present 
drift of things is not arrested. A scholarly ministry, taken as a 
whole, is working away from the unscholarly masses of the people. 

If I could be persuaded that the theory of ministerial 
culture which I have tried to represent to you could result legiti- 
mately in any such drifting asunder of the pulpit and the lower 
orders of society, I would abandon the whole of it. I would drop 
it as I would a viper. A preacher had better work in the dark, 
with nothing but mother wit, a quickened conscience and a Saxon 
Bible to teach him what to do and how to do it, than to vault into 
an aerial ministry in which only the upper classes shall know or 
care anything about him. You had better go and talk the Gos- 
pel, in the Cornish dialect, to those miners who told the witnesses 
summoned by the Committee of the English Parliament that they 
had ‘“ never heard of Mister Jesus Christ in these mines,” than to 
do the work of the bishop of London. Make your ministry reach 
the people ; in the forms of purest culture if you can, but reach 
the people ; with elaborate doctrine if possible, but reach the people ; 
with classic speech if it may be, but reach the people. The great 
problem of life to an educated ministry is to make their culture a 
power instead of a luxury. Our temptations are all one way. Our 
mission is all the other way.’ ” 


— Rev. George F. Comfort, Professor in the Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., publishes, in the last ‘* Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view,” an earnest plea in behalf of the introduction of the study of 
art as a part of every college course. We wish we could draw 
the attention of collegiate corporations to his timely and whole- 
some words. We are sure our readers will feel the force of the 
following extracts : 

‘* What provision is made in our existing system of education 
in America to open the soul to the world of beauty? What op- 
portunity do our colleges afford to enable their students to develop 
those noble aspirations for the beautiful, innate in every human 
breast ; to give form to plans or projections of works of art that 
may dimly float in their minds ; to enable them to pass an intelli- 
gent criticism upon a work of art or, indeed, to have one for them- 
selves, in the thousands of cases where they will be called upon 
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to decide upon works of art, whether they are qualified to do so 
or not? In most of our colleges none at all; in a few, the prin- 
ciples of criticism are slightly taught; in fewer still is practical 
instruction given; and in none whatever have the history of the 
fine arts and their relation to the general history of civilization 
been taught. This is a radical fault, not only in our collegiate 
but in our primary and academic schools, that the esthetic ele- 
ment is so completely ignored in instruction. 
* * * * * * * * 

‘* One of the most important objects to be secured is the develop- 
ment of native artists. America, this giant among nations, with 
a territory larger and richer than that of all Europe; with a pop- 
ulation boasting loudly their superiority in genius and enterprise 
over the inhabitants of any other land, — America, whose common 
schools are the best in the world ; which publishes more newspa- 
pers, sustains more missionaries, has built more railroads and 
telegraphs, than any other nation; whose appliances and inven- 
tions for saving labor — as printing-presses, mowing, reaping, and 
sewing machines —are penetrating every civilized land; whose 
mammoth cannon and invulnerable ships of war are the wonder 
and the fear of the world, — America, where, for two hundred and 
fifty years, planted by the most enterprising sons of the old 
world, there has been growing up a system of government, of 
social order, and of Christian civilization, which we proudly and 
continually boast is the best the world has ever seen, has not a 
single school where a painter, sculptor, architect, or musician can 
be educated. While Germany, with one twelfth of our territory, 
with a poor soil, with a population impoverished and groaning 
under the devastations of the thirty years’, the seven years’, and 
the Napoleonic wars, and weakened by the constant drain upon 
the vital forces of the country to be ready for future contests, has 
eleven academies of the fine arts in general, four conservatories of 
music, and eight academies of architecture. Nearly all of the 
twenty-two universities of Germany have professors of esthetics 
and history of the fine arts, over thirty courses of lectures being 
given annually in these branches in the single University of Ber- 
lin. In nearly all of the more than five hundred gymnasiums 
and technical schools of that country, drawing is taught system- 
atically. 

‘For anything above the merest rudiments and fragmentary 
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instruction in any branch of the fine arts, our students must go to 
Europe. By a strange inconsistency, our American travellers — 
Christian and unchristian, ministers, lawyers, and merchants, 
— will walk, lost in wonder and admiration, among the ruins of 
the monuments of Thebes, Athens, Rome, and the Alhambra ; 
will stand in awe before the Cathedrals of Milan, Strasbourg, or 
Rouen, the Notre-Dame, the Westminster, or Melrose Abbey ; will 
ramble with delight through the galleries of the Vatican, of the 
Louvre, of Florence, Berlin, Munich, or London; will listen en- 
chanted to the music of voice and instrument in Germany and 
Italy ; but when they return to America, where commerce is wor- 
shipped, where business has her temples, and every man brings his 
sacrifice to the altar of wealth, they will lift neither hand nor voice 
to aid a similar development of art in their own land. If they see 
a young man studying to be a professional artist, — a musician, 
painter, or sculptor, — they will either remonstrate with him, or 
will in their hearts pity him for being such a fool as to throw 
away his time and talents upon such a trivial occupation: ‘much 
better be a lawyer, merchant, engineer, chemist, manufacturer, or 
shoemaker.’ 
* * * * * * * * 

‘* The graduates of our colleges are to be, more than any other 
persons, the moulders, the directors, the cultivators of this taste. 
They are to be our editors, and will praise, condemn, or criti- 
cise in the columns of their journals every work of art that 
appears. They are to be our orators, in the pulpit, in the lecture- 
room, on the rostrum, at the bar, and in the halls of legislation ; 
having thus that important branch of the fine arts, eloquence, 
almost entirely in their hands. As choristers, directors of musi- 
cal associations, and pastors, they will largely direct the future of 
our social, secular, and religious music. Rising to prominence 
in every department of life, they are to act as commissioners or 
trustees in the erection of buildings for schools, academies, col- 
leges, universities, churches, hospitals for the sick, private or 
State charitable institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, and 
insane. On behalf of the commonwealth, they are to be charged 
with the erection of edifices for the county, State, and nation. 
They are to decide upon the adorning of these buildings with 
paintings and statuary, and upon the tasteful laying-out of parks 
and other public grounds. As enterprising and successful men 
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of business, they are to decide upon the architectural style of their 
own warehouses, stores, factories, hotels, station-houses and other 
buildings connected with railroads and other corporate bodies. 
First and foremost in every enterprise, they will especially need 
all the qualifications for the performance of their various duties. 
As many of these duties will thus require of them a high zsthetic 
culture, this should be secured to them in their college course ; for, 
after they enter upon their professional life, they do not and they 
cannot get it. . 
+ . a * * . + * 

‘* In making a comparative survey of the fine arts in America, 
and using this word in its broadest sense, we find that oratory 
far overtops the other arts, both in the attention given it in our 
schools, and in the successful application of it. No European 
country can compare with America to-day in the number and ex- 
cellence of its orators in the pulpit and on the forum. Belle-lettres 
literature is taught extensively: that of our own country and Eng- 
land merely is well appreciated ; but we cannot boast of many 
good writers of poetry or romance. Music is taught in many 
schools ; and, of a low order, it is widely diffused throughout all 
classes of society. We have no first-class American composers ; 
nor are oratorios either sung or appreciated much, even in our 
large cities. All of our colleges should have professorships of 
oratory, belles-lettres, and music. These should be taught his- 
torically, theoretically, and practically. 

** But it is in the formative and applied arts, as painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, that the deficiency in our system of educa- 
tion is the most flagrant ; and it is more especially with reference 
to these that we wish to treat. It is true that in many of our 
public and private schools, drawing and painting are taught. 
But how are they taught? In the most cursory, mechanical, and 
unartistic way, — not receiving one quarter of the time given to 
arithmetic, grammar, or any other elementary study; being 
pushed into any spare hour that the student who has a special 
love for art can find; ranked as ‘ ornamental,’ in distinction from 
the solid or serious studies; and considered by a large majority 
of teachers, parents, and patrons as an umimportant, if not a 
trivial and frivolous, or indeed a vain and noxious, dant 
the education of a person of dignity of character. Still, the im- 
portance of the fact is not to be underrated, that drawing and 
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painting are taught in any manner in our primary schools and 
academies. Having secured a foothold, they will gain ground 
with the advancing public taste. As those who are now in the 
primary schools and the academies enter college, they will wish 
to continue their studies on a higher basis. Thus there will be 
created a demand far professorships, and the demand will be sup- 
plied. 
. + . * * * * * 

“To the general scholar, to the man of culture, the study of 
the great intellectual forces that have moulded the civilization of 
the world is one of the greatest interest and importance. With 
such, the historical study of the development, the rise, perfection, 
and decadence of the fine arts in the different nations and ages 
of the world, opens the mind to the most glorious as well as the 
most sad epochs of human greatness and weakness. Without a 
knowledge of this element in human history, much of history must 
be blank, more must be enigmatical, and all is incomplete. Egypt 
without her temples, tombs, and pyramids; Athens without the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Propyleum, the temples of Theseus 
and Jupiter; Rome without the Capitol, the Coliseum, the baths, 
the temples, and the tombs; Pompeii without its statuary and 
paintings ; Constantinople without the Santa Sophia, the cisterns, 
the hippodrome, and the mosques ; Florence without its cathedral, 
city-hall, churches, statuary, paintings, and palaces; Cologne 
without its cathedral and Romanesque churches; Venice without 
its St. Mark’s Church and tower, ducal palace, library building, 
marble palaces, and brilliant paintings, —in fact, any and all his- 
toric countries and cities, without their monuments of art, would 
be stripped of a great portion of the strange charm that draws 
to them travellers from all lands. We cry out against the destruc- 
tion of works of art by the Vandals. How much less would the 
immeasurably greater portion of the men of learning in America 
know of the works of ancient art, the spirit that gave them birth, 
the circumstances of their creation, and their influence upon the 
art of succeeding ages, had the Vandals destroyed every work of 
classical architecture, sculpture, and painting, than they do now? 


* * + * * * * * 
rs For the study of the history of the fine arts and their relation to 
the general history of civilization, text-books for class recitation 
are needed. Of such we have no trustworthy ones in this country. 
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Till these are given, instruction must be given by lectures from 
the professor. These should be extended through about half of 
the last year of collegiate instruction. More the other branches 
of study would not admit. As much time as this is given to 
astronomy, for example, or many other studies not more im- 
portant for the development of the mind, and its furnishing 
with useful information, than the subject of which we are treat- 
ing. 
* * * # * * * * * 

‘* A well-selected museum of archeology and art history would 
have as its foundation casts in plaster of Paris of the chief works 
of sculpture, and of the chief architectural ornaments of the differ- 
ent ages of sculpture and architecture. It is impossible now to 
get good original works of any historic artist of past periods. 
Copies in plaster are perfect reproductions. They have none of 
the defacing and discoloring of the weather-worn originals, and 
thus for the purpose of study are better than the originals. They 
cost far less and are far more true than copies in marble. At the 
outset, a few copies in plaster can be obtained. These can be 
supplemented by photographs of others. These photographs re- 
produce all the effects of the original from a single point of view. 
Of many fine works of sculpture no casts have been taken, and 
we must as yet be content with photographs of them. Most 
works of architecture must be examined by means of photographs 
and engravings ; the only other or better method is by the use of 
cork models of buildings, and these are expensive. The study 
of the history of painting offers more difficulties. Painted copies 
are expensive, and are usually poor; photographs and engravings 
give the outline, the drawing, the shading, and the composition ; 
but they lack color, a vital element in painting. Still, it is better 
beyond comparison to have the advantage to be gained from pho- 
tographs and engravings than to know nothing of the history of 
painting.” 


— Rev. Dr. Preine, senior editor of the ‘*‘ New York Observer,” 
writing to that paper from Paris, gives an account of an exten- 
sive visit he made all through the great wine-producing regions of 
France, and was everywhere interested in the question as to the 
effect of free wine-drinking. We append some of the results of 
his investigations, though they are quite of a class with those so 
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‘** In answer to my inquiries of residents and travellers, I have 
heard but one testimony, and that without hesitation or doubt. 
It is on all hands asserted that the people are more temperate, 
and less intemperate, than in countries where the vine is not cul- 
tivated. In the city of Paris, intemperance prevails among the 
laboring classes ; but that is largely owing to the introduction of 
English beer, and the more common use of bad brandy and worse 
liquors still, that are sold cheap at the innumerable drinking- 
houses of a city which excels all others in brilliancy, and facilities 
for indulging in physical pleasures and vices. But out of such a 
city as Paris, and especially in the midst of the wine-growing dis- 
tricts, it is the rarest thing to see a person intoxicated. Crowds 
are assembled on fete days, but none are drunk. Sundays are 
given up to out-of-door pleasures if the weather is fine, but the 
people do not get intoxicated. The practice of meeting for social 
enjoyment in a drinking-saloon or garden is more common than 
in the United States, though the German population there are 
rapidly making it very general. In these gardens the greatest 
hilarity prevails. Often the noise becomes obstreperous. Men 
and women, and not unfrequently their children with them, are 
here for the afternoon to take their holiday. They sing, they 
laugh, they drink, they sometimes spring up from their seats and 
embrace one another in the enthusiasm of their pleasurable excite- 
ment; but they do not become stupefied with liquor ; they do not 
get into a quarrel. Such enjoyments very rarely end in a drunken 
fight, as might be the termination of a day’s frolic among the 
Germans or Irish or natives in America. They are exhilarated, 
for the wines are intoxicating, but they are not made drunk as the 
beer and rum drinkers are in-other countries. 

‘‘] wish to be clearly understood in this letter, and therefore I 
would take pains to say distinctly, that this is no argument in 
favor of the use of wine, as a beverage, even such as is grown 
and used so freely in ancient Burgundy. Jt would be better for 
the people, and better for all, in every country, to use no intoxicating 
liquor, in health, as a beverage. Such stimulants are only of use 
when the system, debilitated by age or infirmities, needs to be 
reinforced. Youth, manhood, and health require no artificial 
stimuli. A horse cannot draw more when whipped than when not 
whipped, but force may be required to compel him to do what he 
can. A rational being does not need the coercion of strong drink. 
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Health gives all the stimulus that a true man or woman needs, 
and every drop of excitement drawn from wine is an excess that 
will tell more or less upon the constitution. It may not be suffi- 
cient to produce any marked or visible effect to-day or this year ; 
but he who would preserve his strength in the fulness of manly 
vigor, and she who would keep the charms, of youthful beauty 
when she is growing old, should avoid the artificial excitement of 
intoxicating drinks, and use only the most simple and easily di- 
gestible food. The champagne wine which is drank in America, 
and of which I may write in another letter, is the most indigestible 
and pernicious of any that are in use. The most of it is manufac- 
tured there; and the /ead that is in it destroys the coats of the 
stomach, and poisons the whole system. It may with truth be 
said, that far more wine is manufactured in the cellars of wine 
dealers in America than is imported from Europe ; and the manu- 
facture involves the use of poisons that are fatal to health and 
beauty. I do not, therefore, encourage, but on the contrary I 
deprecate the use of intoxicating drinks by persons in health and 
strength; and I would not write these lines without guarding 
them, carefully, against the abuse to which they are liable, if men 
are disposed to pervert them, to the injury of truth and virtue. 

“ But the result of my observation and inquiry into the subject 
is, that the cultivation of the vine and the manufacture of pure 
wine do not tend to the production of intemperance among the 
producers ; but that, on the contrary, they are more sober, cheer- 
ful and peaceful than the people are in those countries that import 
wines, or make their intoxicating drinks with the still. 

‘¢ It is a plain inference from this position, that the cultivation of 
the vine in the United States would be a blessing to the people if 
it induced them to substitute mild and pure wines for the consum 
ing or stupefying drinks now so common.” 


— The editor of the “ New York Independent” is greatly pained 
at ‘‘ the prevailing and increasing tendency in the Congregational 
Churches to persecute for heresy,” and offers the following as one 
of the worst examples : 

‘¢ For illustration, take the unended battle which is still wreath- 
ing its smoke around the calm brow and heroic front of Dr. Bush- 
nell. Last week a Congregational clergyman wrote to us from 
Illinois, mentioning that a Western Congregational council, after 
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having assembled to install a young pastor, suddenly discovered 
that he held Dr. Bushnell’s views of the vicarious sacrifice, and 
thereupon unanimously refused to proceed with the installation. 
Almost on the same day, about a thousand miles eastward of 
Chicago, a Congregational council was sitting in New England, 
composed of some of the most eminent and orthodox of Puritan 
clergymen, such as President Hopkins, Dr. Todd, and others, — 
a council in which Dr. Bushnell himself was a member, and in 
which he was received with a welcome due to one of the greatest 
and best of American clergymen. In fact, he actually preached a 
sermon before that body, for which he received a public and unan- 
imous vote of thanks. Now here is a Western Congregational 
council refusing to authorize a young man to preach, because he 
holds Dr. Bushnell’s views; and, on the contrary, here is an 
Eastern Congregational council appointing to Dr. Bushnell him- 
self to be its official preacher, and publicly thanking him for his 
sermon. 

‘¢ Moreover, three weeks ago, the ‘ Advance’ published a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell; whereupon the ‘ Congregation- 
alist,’ on the following week, put forth the following protest : 

“‘ «Surprise will be felt, in some quarters, that a journal estab- 
lished in the interest of Orthodoxy should begin by publishing a 
sermon from a man so extensively regarded as radically unsound 
as Dr. Bushnell.’ 

‘‘ The *‘ Advance’ of the present week retorts by saying that 
the ‘ Congregationalist’ has ‘a temporary dyspepsia, induced by 
having suddenly swallowed the ‘‘ Boston Recorder,” and not hay- 
ing yet digested it.’ 

** Although Dr. Patton is as excellent a judge of dyspepsia as 
most ministers who have made the European tour usually are, yet 
we cannot be induced to believe the ‘ Boston Recorder’ ever had 
spice enough in itself to occasion any such strange symptoms in 
the ‘ Congregationalist.’” 


— A correspondent of the London “ Christian World,” writing 
from Amsterdam, gives an amusing account of scenes witnessed 
at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. The free and easy 
manners of the German clergymen particularly arrested his atten- 
tion. At a concert of music given to the Alliance, he says the 
visitors sat round little tables, and cigars and red wine, lager 
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beer, tea, and coffee were consumed ad libitum ; and he proceeds as 
follows : 

‘* There never were such smokers, I think, as these Dutch and 
German pastors. When they are not preaching, and if we except 
the time devoted to eating and sleeping, they are smoking. Ladies 
with whom they are conversing allow them to smoke right in their 
faces ; and I saw one venerable divine begin to eat bread with the 
smoke in his mouth. I saw another aged minister, who was very 
much pleased with a certain piece of music performed, and who 
could not cheer loud enough with his gloves on, take them off, put 
them into his mouth, in which there was already a cigar, and then 
clap away like a man giving Kentish fire. Another concert was 
given in the ‘ Crystal Palace,’ a very elegant structure, and capa- 
ble of holding, so I was told, ten thousand persons. This build- 
ing was also illuminated by rows of gas-jets running round pillars 
and cornices, galleries and dome. Here, again, were the small 
tables, the cigars, red wine, and lager beer, and learned doctors 
and professors, and pastors of all kinds, partaking thereof.” 


— The “ Protestant Churchman” utters a demand for Episco- 
pal liberty. It says, ‘* The consciences of the evangelical clergy 
in the Episcopal Church are subject to a constant strain which 
nothing but their intense devotion to the Church renders them 
willing to endure.” It then goes on to add: 

** Those who entertain these views and feelings are neither few 
in number nor insignificant in position and character. They form 
a large minority all over the land, and many of them are among 
our most distinguished clergy. More than two thirds of the active 
benevolence of the Church is under their influence and direction. 
The simple fact is, that these men feel that they are entitled to the 
exercise of certain liberties without interference or molestation. 
The exercise of these liberties cannot be much longer delayed. 
Shall it lead to the excision of these men from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church? That is the most solemn and momentous in- 
quiry before the Church at this time. We do not hesitate to say 
that ultra-Churchmen cannot afford to cast out such a body of 
men, and erect them into a rival Episcopal communion. 

‘** The points upon which this liberty is likely to be asserted are 
these : 

“61, The right of preaching wherever there are souls willing to 
hear the message of the gospel. 
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“2, The right of recognizing the ministerial character of those 
who exercise the office of the evangelical ministry outside of the 
Episcopal Church, and to do it in the usual forms of such recogni- 
tion, unrestrained by canonical restrictions. 

““3. The right of using some expression alternative of ‘ regener- 
ation’ in the baptismal office, which will not be misunderstood, 
and which will express what was meant by the word ‘ regeneration’ 
when the Prayer Book was compiled.” 


— Rev. Dr. Mattison sends to the “‘ Zion’s Herald” an article 
on the comparative condition of Romanism and Methodism in 
New England. He says: 

“The popular belief in this country is, I think, that Romanism is 
rapidly gaining ground everywhere, and especially in these States ; 
and the fine churches and throngs of Catholics in our large cities, 
especially on the railroad, together with the display and endless 
boasting of the Catholic press and priesthood, are well calculated 
.to produce and keep up this impression. But, notwithstanding 
all this, I believe I could demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
Tremont Temple full of you sensible Bostonians, if I had the op- 
portunity, and by indisputable facts and figures, that Romanism 
has been losing ground for a hundred years; that it was never 
declining so fast as at the present time; that its only hope on 
earth for the next century is the United States; that, though 
gaining here from transient causes, it is gaining far less rapidly 
than is generally supposed ; and that it is absolutely falling be- 
hind the progress of Protestant Christianity in this country. 

‘*‘ But I shall undertake no one of these propositions now. My 
object is to lay before your readers a few facts and figures, mainly 
in relation to Romanism and Methodism in New England, com- 
paratively considered. The comparison will relate mainly to 
churches, or houses of worship, the figures being taken from the 
United States census of 1860. These figures I will arrange in 
three columns, the first showing the number of Methodist churches 
in each State, the second the number of Catholic churches, and the 
third the ratio of Catholic to Methodist.” 

We omit the statistical tables, and add only the conclusions 
eached. 

‘* These figures demonstrate : 

‘1st. That the Methodists alone have twice and a quarter the 
accommodations of the Catholics in New England. 
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“2d. That, though we have five times as many churches, we have 
only a little more than twice the church-accommodations of the 
Catholics ; so that inasmuch as in many places the Catholics have 
almost an entirely new congregation at two different services each 
day, and nearly all who attend are Catholics, it is probable that 
as many persons attend the Catholic churches of New England as 
attend ours. 

“It is also probable, from these premises, that there are more 
Catholics in New England than Methodists. I suppose we have 
about 100,000 members all told; and, with accommodations for 
158,000, it is probable that the Catholics of New England are at 
least 100,000 strong. 

‘* The final conclusion from the whole is, that in New England 
Romanism has one fifth as many churches, one half the church-ac- 
commodations, about the same value of church property, and the 
same number of members, that one of the Protestant denomina- 
tions has, and that by no means the oldest or strongest. For 
while the census gives us only 1,085 churches, worth about $3,694,- 
000, it gives the Congregationalists 1,372 churches, worth about 
$9,758,000. And to these must be added all the other Protestant 
churches of New England. But I must not gofurther now. Per- 
haps, if these comparisons are deemed useful, I may look again at 
New England, in the broader comparison of Catholics and Protes- 
tants. 

‘So far as Methodism and Romanism are concerned, I hold, 
that, if there was not a Protestant denomination or professor of 
religion except the Methodists, we ought, with our sword of the 
Spirit, and glorious itinerancy, and eleven hundred churches, and 
ministry a thousand strong, and a Holy-Ghost religion, to be able 
to take care of Popery in the New-England States for a hundred 
years to come.” 


Jesus always represents the condition of immortality in the 
good man as a fact; he has the certainty of eternal life in the 
consciousness of his own spiritual elevation over his natural life, 
or animal nature. — C. Follen. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 





SAID, THE NEGRO LINGUIST, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
NEW-CHURCHMAN. 


Son of a cavalry chief in the army of the King of Bornou, 
Said was captured at the age of fourteen by a party of Bedouins, 
sold as a slave in Constantinople, and transferred to Prince 
Menzikoff. He made the grand tour with the son of the Prince, 
learned different European languages, came to America, went to 
Hayti, served in the 55th Massachusetts, a colored regiment, 
labored as a plantation hand, and now teaches a small school on 
St. Andrew’s Island in South Carolina. He is well taught, in ad- 
dition to English and his native tongue, in Arabic, Turkish, 
Russian, Hebrew, Greek, German, French, and Italian. He isa 
wonderfully successful teacher, and has methods ofhis own. From 
the ‘* New York Times” we have gathered these facts about this 
remarkable man, whose face is of the thoroughly marked African 
type, with woolly hair and black skin, with the mark upon his 
forehead and nose described by Barth as the blazon of the supe- 
rior caste. Of his religious views the ‘* Times” furnishes the fol- 
lowing interesting account. E. 

‘** While in the army Said fell in with some of the books of 
Swedenborg, and the reading of these made a complete transfor- 
mation in his inner nature. Gifted with those subtle intuitions 
which some of the Melanic races show, he found that the divina- 
tions of the Sweedish seer responded to all that was most inti- 
mate in his spiritual being. He became an ardent disciple of the 
New Church. He found the affirmation of Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines not in any mere external authority, but in his inner con- 
sciousness, in his own profoundest experiences. He ‘ knows that 
Swedenborg is right,’ and he told me, with a modest awe, that 
he ‘ sees the spiritual world much more clearly than the natural 
world,’ relating in illustration many visions similar to those of 
Swedenborg. After he had undergone what he calls the ‘ process 
of regeneration,’ he discovered that all his intellectual tastes 
had changed. He was formerly very fond of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, and in France had read all the novelists. But he now 
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thinks he will never more be interested in anything but Sweden- 
borg’s books. He has read them all except the scientific works 
(the “Animal Kingdom” and the “ Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom”), which he expressed himself very anxious to see. 
. .. + When I asked him what the negro religion meant, he 
remarked that so far as he could see there is ‘ nothing spiritual 
about it, —it is mainly animal magnetism, or a morbid condition 
of the nerves.’ ” 





PERPETUAL BLOOM. 


BY R. F. FULLER. 


Amonca the roses there are some, 
The beauty of the garden-bowers 
Still crowning with perpetual bloom, 
The first and last of all the flowers. 


While leaves are green, and fruitage grows, 
For transient blossoms we may sigh ; 

But this, with a repeated rose, 
Reminds of immortality. 


It greets the autumn, full of faith ; 
As fresh and fragrant in its bloom, 

When all is sere, it buds in death, 
And self-embalms in rich perfume. 


And, like this rose, is Christian grace 
The spirit in perpetual flower, 

Dispensing sweets in every place, 
And blooming brighter every hour. 


To riper manhood, and to age, 
It lends a radiance of youth, — 
A song in all life’s pilgrimage, 
With cheer of faith and charm of truth. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


A Gegrman emperor took for his motto, “‘ Better please one 
good man than a crowd of bad ones.” 

Nowadays the great banker is the giant Christopher, who car- 
ries travellers on his shoulders. 

Bad habits make strong men weak. Good habits make weak 
men strong. 

Providence is continually shuffling and dealing the cards with 
which the game of life is played. 

Things tragical often have something ludicrous connected with 
them: the great fire which desolated London in 1666 began in 
Pudding Lane, and stopped at Pye Corner. 

The proper place of the capital I is below the root of a man’s 
tongue. 

He who will not profit by advice is as great a fool as he who 
cannot. 

The causes of evil are innumerable ; but, happily for the world, 
they often counteract each other. 

Man is a clock, set agoing by its Maker, but able to go right or 
wrong at its pleasure. 

Men’s trials and temptations, like their food and drink, are 
mostly made up of a few elements which affect high and low 
alike. 

Obscurity is the ring of Gyges, which enables a man to see 
without being seen. 

Men contend with each other for low kinds of good: but the 
highest good is not the subject of contention; for no one’s share 
is lessened by others’ winnings. 

Much of what passes for talent is only unscrupulousness. 

May not the interstellar spaces seem to us empty only because 
we have not senses adapted to perceive their contents? 

The characters in common novels are wax figures, not living 


men, 

It is sad to see a selfish old man, with a heart like a cocoa-nut 
in which the milk has dried up. 

God helps us by showing us how to help ourselves. 

The body is dissolved and renewed so rapidly, that many a man 
has a new body oftener than a new coat. 

Learned men are scholars, but wise men are teachers. 
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FLOWERS. 


Friowers for the humble poor, 
Flowers for the weak and lone ; 
Let them gently, gently fall, 
Where the weeds of toil are sown; 
Lifting up foul discontent, 
From the lonely tenement, 
As the fainting toilers there 
Catch a breath of heaven’s air. 


Flowers: lay them by the bed 
Where the restless sick are lying ; 

Let their freshness heal the air, 
Wounded by the sufferer’s sighing ; 

Let his eye a moment rest 

Where its seeing may be blessed, 

Ere they mingle their sweet breath 

With the heavy one of Death. 


Flowers for the rich and proud : 
Lay them in the costly room, 
Where Art’s thick, luxuriant air 
May from Nature catch perfume, 
And like whispering angels start 
Pity in the rich man’s heart, — 
Pity for some humble one, 
Who of flowers and fruits hath none. 


Flowers for each one of earth, 
Under and above the sod, 

That the dead may sweeter sleep, 
And the living think of God, 

When we from our walks of sin, 

See where his soft steps have been, 

Leaving these to bless our eyes, 

As a glimpse of Paradise. 
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Angelic Philosophy of the Divine Love and Wisdom. By 
EmaNnveL SwepEnsorG, from the original Latin as edited by Dr. 
Tafel. Translated by R. Norman Foster. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


The treatise here translated is one of the most important of 
Swedenborg’s Works. It contains especially his “‘ Doctrine oF 
Decrees” unfolded with much fulness, the key to his whole sys- 
tem of theology, — the key, in fact, to any right knowledge of the 
system of the universe, or any theism which does not run inconti- 
nently into pantheism. 

This work has never existed until now in any tolerable English 
dress. There was an old translation, made over seventy years 
ago, so baldly literal as to be obscure, — abounding in bastard 
English, made by attempts at verbal rendering, such as “‘ goods ” 
and ‘‘ falses,” in the plural for the good and the false. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s translation is into pure English, done with excellent taste, 
and with a clear insight of his author’s meaning, and a profound 
and philosophic appreciation of Swedenborg’s system. We have 
not compared his translation with the Latin original, but we have 
compared it with the old one; and there is hardly a page— 
we might almost say paragraph—where we do not exchange 
bungling and slovenly English for lucid and elegant sentences 
which reflect the thought with great clearness. There is every- 
where the trace of the thinker and the scholar. We feel greatly 
obliged to Mr. Foster for this beautiful book. We know of no 
book of modern times which opens a more profound chapter in 
the history of the creation; and we rejoice to see it in a dress 
worthy of its matter. s. 


The Divine Law of Birth, by Mrs. M. B. Horton, is a good little 
book of 63 pages, on the woman question, not in its political, but 
domestic relations. It is replete with very just thoughts and 
very good advice, which, if well followed, would not fail to make 
happy homes. 8. 


The Positive Philosophy is very ably discussed, and its atheistic 
tendencies exposed, in an oration by Dr. Peabody, delivered be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Amherst College, and of the 
University of Vermont. Gould and Lincoln. 
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Ticknor & Fields continue to publish their ‘* Charles Dickens 
Edition” of Dickens’s Works. They have lately issued Martin 
Chuzzlewit, which gives the reader a fresh introduction to the im- 
mortal Mr. Pecksniff and his charming daughters ; also Nicholas 
Nickleby, in which the Cheeryble brothers loom up again in all 
their portly humanity and good-nature. It had been supposed 
that the brothers were dead. It had been published as a fact. 
They are not dead, we are happy to say; and we hope the dis- 
covery will give Nicholas Nickleby a fresh interest to the reading 
public. The illustrations of the Charles Dickens edition are 
copious and highly characteristic, being those of the original 
edition. 8. 


The Sexuality of Nature, by Leopotp Hartiey GrinpDer, author 
of the ** Phenomena of Plant Life,” and other works, the results of 
a minute study of nature, is published by T. H. Carter & Sons. 

Theauthor believes that a marriage relation exists in the Divine 
nature, between the Infinite Goodness and the Infinite Wisdom ; 
and that thence descends the principle of sex which is found in 
all created natures, not only in humanity and in the animal king- 
dom, but in the vegetable. It belongs not only to the body but to 
the soul. There is a spiritual sex as well as corporeal. By this 
key we must interpret not only the differences in female charac- 
ter, but by this we must translate some of the finest mysteries of 
nature. With this principle the author studies physiology, plants, 
inorganic ‘matter, heat, light, color, mythology, the characters of 
mén and women, the soul, language, music, and beauty, physical 
and spiritual. The book is both curious and instructive, and will 
be sure to interest the intelligent reader. 8. 


Dombey & Son is just issued by Tickner & Fields, belong- 
ing to their “‘ Charles Dickens Edition,” of Dickens’s Works, with 
the same print and binding and style of illustration. Dombey 
& Son is one of the most humorous of Dickens’s novels; and 
those remarkable characters, with Captain Cuttle, Mr. Toots, Mr. 
Bunsby, and the rest, have a fresh introduction to the reader. 
Whoever has not read Dickens has here a fine opportunity to 
begin ; and whoever has read him, and desires to hear his readings, 
will now revive a knowledge of his scenes and characters. The 
volumes of this edition are of portable and convenient size. 
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Mr. Epmonp Quincy has executed with great success a task of 
no little delicacy. The sympathies and natural partialities of the 
son must not be allowed to interfere with the faithfulness of the bi- 
ographer, and they have not interfered ; the reader will say that if 
the record is that of a singularly wise, laborious, large-hearted, 
high-toned and Christian man, it is so only because no other record 
would have been a true one. It is always especially instructive 
and satisfying to study history in biography ; and President Quin- 
cy’s life began, went forward, and ended in very eventful times, — 
times of which, better than most of his generation, he was able to 
discern the signs. From the beginning he saw the weak spot, be- 
cause he saw the sin, of our government; but a kind Providence 
gave what is not common with this vision of evil, —a spirit of 
prophecy to look beyond the darkness of the hour, and to proclaim 
the better day which should surely dawn. It was quite striking, 
too, that one who was brought so much in conflict with majorities 
that proved too strong for him should still be able to see the ever- 
brightening aspects of society, and stand forth to the last, even 
amidst the shadows of old-age, as the defender of the present hour 
against the claims of any supposed days of greater faith and loftier 
manhood. A very interesting and stimulating book comes thus 
into our hands, a book fitted to stir the hearts of the young, and to 
rouse those of maturer years, who have grown old before the time, 
to gird up theloins, and buckle on the harness afresh. The pic- 
tures of the President, at the age of fifty-five and eighty-nine, are 
a feast for the eyes and mind. He who would undertake in after 
times the line of argument in which the subject of this biography 
loved to exercise his powers, and attempt to show that the 
former days were not better than these, must furnish himself with 
some noble instances to offset his life. Amongst the side-pic- 
tures, none are more pleasing than the glimpses we get of Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. We find that he too was human, spite of 
bitter prejudices and a domineering spirit. 


Grimm’s Goblins. Selected from the Household Stories of the 
Brothers Grimm. With Illustrations in Colors from Cruikshank’s 
Designs. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


The Grimms and Cruikshank need no endorsement. Mining in 
so rich a lead, the Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have made a piece of 
property as valuable as it is “ portable,” a child’s book delightful 
to sense and to soul. E. 
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The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the author of “ Mary 
Powell.” New edition, with an appendix. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 

The characters and the times of Henry VIII. are reflected in 
this volume with tolerable accuracy. The three prominent char- 
acters are Sir Thomas More and Erasmus and faithful Meg, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas, whose journal the book purports to be. 
The quaint style and orthography of the times are partially imi- 
tated. The author aims to be true to history, and is for the most 
part. Itis a very pleasant book, and serves every purpose of a 
historical romance, in depicting the joys and sufferings of domes- 
tic life in those dark and troublous times. The exploit of Meg in 
stealing her father’s head from its eminence on London Bridge, 
we take it, needs confirmation. 8. 


Hymns selected from Frederic William Faber, D.D. North- 
hampton, Mass: Bridgman & Childs. 1867. 


If Faber had written no hymn save that entitled “The Will of 
God,” he would have deserved the thanks of all English-reading 
Christians; but he has written many others, none of them that 
have fallen under our eyes quite so good, and yet all of them ex- 
ceedingly sweet and elevating. The compiler of this volume has 
done her work well, and the publishers have spared no pains to 
make paper and type and binding answer to the beauty and value 
of the hymns. The reader will wish that the tone of some of 
them were more joyous, more animated by the hope of better 
things in this world as well as in the world to come. Life is 
steeped, we know, in sadness: and it passes our understanding 
why sorrows, and must we say tortures, so abound ; and yet, as it 
seems to us, Faber’s mind is overmuch in the shadow. For those 
who must dwell there with him, he will be eminently helpful; and 
for all, these deeply religious, and yet, spite of Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tum, truly poetical utterances will be words of quietness and con- 
fidence, and of great price. We believe that the volume will take 
its place by the side of the many collections of choice hymns with 
which these last years have been enriched. E. 


Jack at all Trades, by Mrs. Rosa Aesorr ParKeR, is a book 
for boys or girls; avery bright story, full of life and good-nature. 
Published by Lee & Shepard. 








400 LITERARY NOTICES. 


The little folks are favored with a new edition of Rainbows for 
Children, edited by Mrs. Cuttp. They are fairy stories, written 
with liveliness and simplicity ; sometimes with a moral purpose, 
and significance, always with a native grace and beauty. They 
are finely illustrated. Published by Ticknor & Fields. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have put forth their Diamond Edition 
of Oliver Twist, with Mr. Dickens’s “‘ Notes of Travel in Italy and 
in America.” The illustrations of this number are uncommonly 
fine. 


Ecce Colum; or Parish Astronomy. In six Lectures. By a 
Connecticut Pastor. Boston: Nichols & Noyes, 117 Washington 
Street. 1867. 

This little book will be found at once entertaining, instructive, 
and elevating, supplying to thoughtful, believing readers abundant 
llustrations of the thoughts of God, which are so precious to 
them, and of that faith which is older than science, and begins 
where science ends. The style would be better if it were simpler, 
and if the writer had not feared so strongly the great fear of 
most modern writers, the fear of being dull. E. 


Snow Berries. A Book for Young Folks. By Atice Carzy. 
Ticknor & Fields. 
An excellent little volume of Prose and Poetry for the young. 


Diamond Edition of Whittier. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 

Whilst this little book contains a complete collection of Whit- 
tier’s poetical writings, the print is so clear and the paper so good 
that the eyes are not afflicted in the reading, and the edition is on 
every account greatly to be prized. E. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Human Progress in Respect to Religion. Two discourses by 
Adin Ballou, — very forcible and timely, notwithstanding a pretty 
free and rather outlandish use of the King’s English. 


Faith the End of Christian Teaching is the title of an address 
to the North Middlesex Sunday School. By Andrew P. Peabody. 
All Sunday-school teachers and all parents should read it. 





